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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DUEL OF ANGELS 
Vivien Leigh, Claire Bloom 


TARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
Commencing Ist May 
QUAINT HONOUR 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only. 
Evs. Tues. to Sun. 8.15, Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
Kim Stanley, Leo McKern, Paul Massie 


tGLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Commencing 8th May 
VARIATION ON A THEME 
Margaret Leighton, Jeremy Brett, Michael Goodliffe 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson 


TLYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 6th May 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Beatrix Lehmann, John Slater 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
Diana Wynyard, Ronald Squire, Michael Gwynn 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
HAMLET 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
Commencing 13th May 
HENRY VIII 
John Gielgud, Edith Evans, Harry Andrews 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A RESOUNDING TINKLE 
THE HOLE 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
=Vs. °. 
THE ICEMAN COMETH 
Patrick Magee, Jack MacGowran, Ian Bannen 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White. Avice Landone, Sydney Tafler 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


Note: Shows marked { will have their first 
performance during May 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
LYSISTRATA 
Joan Greenwood 
Last Weeks 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murrav 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DINNER WITH THE FAMILY 
John Justin, Jill Bennett 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cummings, 
Jimmy Thompson 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
John McCallum, David Hutcheson, Paul McGrath, 
Jean Dixon, Anne Kimbell 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRASS BUTTERFLY 
Alastair Sim, George Cole, Jeremy Spenser 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


ST MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat 5.30 & 8.30 
SOMETHING TO HIDE 
Mary Kerridge, Alan Webb, Michael Gough 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
Raymond Huntley, Ralph Michael, John Boxer 











Musicals 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 


COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Janet Blair, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Paul Scofield, James Kenney, Hy Hazell 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.6 & 8.15 
FREE AS A 
New Julian Slade Musical 
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VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 


*PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
VARIETY 
‘See also foot of page) 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 
OPERA SEASON 


tSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY 
Commencing 15th May 
MOSCOW ART THEATRE 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Com. May 5th 6.15 and 8.45 Sats. 2.40 
JOHNNIE RAY 
Opening May 23rd 
A NEW GREAT PALLADIUM SHOW 


Starring 
HARRY SECOMBE TERRY - THOMAS 


ERIC SYKES ADELE LEIGH 
JOHNNY PULEO G His GANG 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES 


“* PLEASURES OF PARIS ”’ 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years’’*—Sunday Pictorial 
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FOR 42 THEATRES, 
| ICE SHOWS, 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


“If there’s a seat to be had, 

you'll get it through Keith | 
Prowse.” How often you hear | 
that, and its true because it’s 
our business to get you seats | 
best seats. 

DIRECT LINES TO 

ALL THEATRES AND 

MOST SPORTING EVENTS \ 
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YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 
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| HYDE PARK 6000 - 


BRANCHES & AGENTS 














WELCOMBE HOTEL 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


A country-house hotel two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road 
to Warwick. An ideal centre during the 
Shakespeare Season, for visiting War- 
wick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, 
the Vale of Evesham and touring the 
Cotswold countryside. 


Private bathrooms and suites. 
Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Theatre Dinner and Supper served 
during the Shakespeare Season. 

The Resident Manager will be happy to give full details. 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 

A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 
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Portrait of the Month 


RICHARD JOHNSON, as he appears as Romeo in the opening play of the 
1958 Season at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. Mr. Johnson, 
who made his first appearance at Stratford last vear, has already made a 
considerable name for himself as a Shakespearean actor. During last season 
his most successful parts were Orlando in “‘ As You Like It” and Antony 
in ‘Julius Caesar.” As we go to press, ‘ Twelfth Night,” the second 
production of the 1958 Season, in which Mr. Johnson appears as Andrew 
Aguecheek, has just opened and will be reviewed in a later issue. 


A review of “ Romeo and Juliet,”” by Mawby Green (for manv years our 
American Correspondent) who is now in this country, appears on page 38. 
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Carts 


| 
| 


FLAVOUR BISCUITS 


... that means 
ORANGE 


COCONUT 
ROYALS 


in the large family size airtight pack 


only 16 for 30 or more! 


CARRS OF CARLISLE MAKE THEM 











FESTIVAL THEATRE 
Perthshire - Scotland 1958 
Directed by KENNETH IRELAND 
| (8th SEASON) 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Bernard Shaw) 
Two World Premieres 


Two Popular Revivals 


BELLE VISTA AUTUMN CROCUS 
(Thomas Muschamp) (Dodie Smith) 
THE HEIR TO 
ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN 
(EnaLamontStewart) | (Arnold Ridley) 


THE WHITE FALCON 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) 


The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 





: Art : Restaurant 


OF all Six Plays can be seen in any one week 


Send 2d. stamp for programme. Booking now 
| open at Theatre. (Tel 233). 
\| This year be sure to visit.... 


* SCOTLANDS' 


Concerts 





Morris gives a clear explanation, 
especially for amateur players, of 
modern make-up ideas and _ tech- 
nique. With many practical hints 
and illustrative photographs, he is 
able to convey to the reader a vast 


THEATRE in the HILLS 





Amateur Stage 
Make-up 


by James Morris 


One of the most persistent criticisms 
of the amateur theatre is that the art 
of make-up is so obviously lacking, 
and here in this little book James 


amount of advice and knowledge 
which will be of incalculable value 


to all amateur companies. 7/6 net. 


5 emma ees 
Pitman Parker St., W.C.2 
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Over the Footlights 


N air of liveliness pervades the London scene, 

and not only because, when this appears in 
print, the fabulous My Fair Lady will have started 
its epoch-making run at Drury Lane. During the 
past few weeks at least two new authors have 
boosted our morale. They are, of course, N. F. 
Simpson, author of the double bill at the Royal 
Court, and John Mortimer, whose double bill 
recently appeared in the Codron season at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. Then there is William 
Golding, whose first play, The Brass Butterfly 
(which will be reviewed in our pages next month), 
if not a sure-fire success, is full of promise, It 
seems unnecessary to re-iterate that the future of 
any theatre depends on its ability to produce new 
dramatists, and the advent of promising writers is 
always a matter for rejoicing. 


WO new big successes, Not in the Book and 
Breath of Spring, are featured pictorially in 
this issue and another new hit Any Other Business 
at the Westminster, is reviewed this time. But in 
addition to The Brass Butterfly, Expresso Bongo, 
the new Mankowitz musical; Duel of Angels by 
Jean Giraudoux, at the Apollo; Something to Hide, 
the new thriller at the St. Martin’s and, of course, 
My Fair Lady, have been produced too late for 
review this month. 

Notable failure of the past few weeks was 
Emlyn Williams’s new play, Beth, which opened 
at the Apollo on 25th March, and ran for a few 
weeks only. It seemed to be generally felt among 
the critics that it was unwise in this instance for 
the author to produce his own play, and certainly 
the failure could not be laid at the door of the 
cast. 


URING May new productions will include 
Quaint Honour by Roger Gellert (not recom- 
mended for anyone under sixteen) at the Arts on 
the 2nd; The Birthday Party at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, on the 6th; Rattigan’s Variation on a Theme 
(Globe, 8th); King Henry VIII (Old Vic, 13th), with 
John Gielgud, Harry Andrews and Edith Evans 
joining the company for this play, and last, but not 
least, the opening of the Moscow Art Theatre sea- 
son at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on the 15th. 

Big social event during April was Peter Saunders’ 
party at the Savoy Hotel held in honour of Agatha 
Christie, whose play The Mousetrap has broken all 
records in the theatre and still continues on its 
successful way at the Ambassadors Theatre. 


(OPPOSITION to the censorship is increasing, 

particularly since Theatre Workshop was 
involved in an action, having been accused of 
altering the dialogue of one of their plays after 
submission to the Lord Chamberlain. A Defence 
Fund was started in connection with this court case, 
which, in fact, has exceeded the costs incurred. It 
is now proposed that the fund surplus should 
most appropriately be divided between general pur- 
poses of the Theatre Workshop and a new fund 
called Censorship Reform, which speaks for itself! 

FS. 
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MARGARET LEIGHTON, who is returning to 
the West End on 8th Mav in Terence Rattigan’s 
new play, ** Variation on a Theme,” which is 
directed by John Gielgud, with setting by Paul 
Anstee. Others in the cast are Tim Seely, 
Jean Anderson, Michael Goodliffe and George 
Pravda. The play will be seen in London at the 
Globe Theatre. Miss Leighton’s last appear- 
ance in the West End was, of course, in 
** Separate Tables’ at the St. James’s, also by 
Terence Rattigan, in which she was a brilliant 
success, afterwards appearing in the same roles 
in New York. (Portrait by Houston Rogers) 


MIRIAM KARLIN, who heads the cast of 
“For Adults Only,”’ the successor of that long- 
running revue, ‘“‘ For Amusement Only.” 
Presented by Robin Fox and Robert Morley, 
the revue will open at Oxford on Sth May, and 
is expected in London at the end of May after 
visits to Liverpool and Leeds. Others in the 
company are Hugh Paddick, Ron Moody, 
Louie Ramsay, Richard Waring, Irlin Hall 
and Patricia Lancaster. The revue is devised 
and written by Peter Myers and Alec 
Grahame, with music by Ronald Cass and 
John Pritchett and production by Michael 
Charniey. 

















For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


14EATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
‘*The Glass Menagerie’”’ 


AKING a holiday from tendentiousness, 

Theatre Workshop have revived The 
Glass Menagerie, the play which in 1944 first 
made the name of Tennessee Williams 
known, Oddly enough, the play’s sentimen- 
tal appeal comes out most strongly in this 
revival, Consisting entirely of time remem- 
bered, the work cannot avoid nostalgia and 
it must testify to the quality and good faith 
of this production by Clifford Williams that 
the revival should seem heavier with sadness 
than one expected it would be. 

Robin Chapman gives an excellent per- 
formance as Tom, the wanderer, whose 
memories of home supply both matter and 
form to the play. Olive McFarland wrings 
the heart with her sensitive study of the shy 
and crippled Laura. Joan Littlkewood makes 
Amanda Wingfield, the mother of Tom and 
Laura, rather more shadowy, playing much 
of the time on a short range, but she is 
always quite real. Glyn Edwards puts 
rather a rough edge on the Gentleman Caller 
but his scenes do not lack sincerity. 

The unusually particularised programme 
includes an official dedicated to “heating 
and fire prevention.” On the second night he 
certainly achieved complete success. 

H.G.M. 


PLAYERS’ 


**Gentlemen’s Pastime’”’ 


HE atmosphere of expectancy and 
excitement among the audience at the 
first night of the new musical at the Players’ 
Theatre was unmistakable, as _ was, 
unhappily the feeling of disappointment at 
the close of the evening. Gentlemen’s 
Pastime, with book, music and lyrics by 
Marion Hart, was obviously not going to be 
the long hoped-for successor to The Boy 
Friend. The settings by Reginald Woolley 
were as usual very good and the production 
by Don Gemmell excellent (the handling of 
the chorus on the Players’ pocket-sized stage 
was most dexterous). But somehow the 
whole concoction never got going, although 
the music was pleasant and some of the 
lyrics were amusing, and the story about 
a professor who runs a school for gentlemen 
crooks, if rather far fetched even for musical 
comedy, on the whole acceptable. 
Ernest Clark played the Professor who 
believes that ‘“a gentleman must have a 





“The Kidders’—St. Martin's, 18th March. 
(See pages 25-27) 


“The Glass Menagerie’—Theatre Royal, 
Stratford E., 20th March. 

“Gentlemen’s Pastime’’— Players’, 24th 
March. 

“The Catalyst’—Arts, 25th March. 

“Breath of Spring’’— Cambridge, 26th 
March. 


(See pages 21-24) 

“Twelfth Night”—Old Vic, Ist April. 
(See pages 36, 37) 

“Not in the Book’’—Criterion, 2nd April. 
(See pages 13-17) 

“A Resounding Tinkle” and ‘The Hole’’— 
Royal Court, 2nd April. 

“The Dock Brief” and ‘‘What Shall We Tell 
Caroline?”—Lyric, Hammersmith, 9th 


April. 

“Any Other Business’—Westminster, 10th 
pril. 

“The Man Destiny”—Theatre Royal, 


of 
Stratford, E., 15th April. 











pastime” and Judith Whittaker (a charmer 
with a voice and plenty of personality) was 
the American millionairess who finally 
ensnares her tutor. 

L.M. 
ARTS 


**The Catalyst’’ 


ONALD DUNCAN'S new play, recently 

presented at the Arts, ran into censor 
trouble and though one can see why, the 
play seemed hardly worth making all that 
fuss about. 

Mr. Duncan calls it a modern comedy and 
indeed for a good deal of the time the dia- 
logue is pithy and witty, but, for this 
reviewer at least, the final situation seemed 
both ludicrous and far-fetched, as it did 
indeed to others in the audience who 
expressed their incredulity with some 
hilarity. 

Charles, a doctor (Phil Brown), is having 
an affair with his secretary Leone (Virginia 
Maskell). His wife, Theresa (Renée Asher- 
ton), who has up till now been tolerant of 
his affaires, is furious when she discovers 
the truth. But having got rid of Leone she 
finds that she is miserable without her, and, 
realising that she loves her rival, she 
manoeuvres her return, so that we are left 
with the final picture of the two women 
confessing their love for each other with the 
husband as an adored and tolerated third 
party. 

It is only fair to say that the play was 
not helped by the direction of Phil Brown 
or by the acting, and the fact that the piece 
was written in verse went almost unnoticed. 

L.M. 





CAMBRIDGE 


** Breath of Spring’”’ 


ETER COKE, the author of this light 

comedy, is something of a specialist in 
plays for women. Here he gives four 
actresses principal parts plus the pleasure of 
wearing furs. The furs are painstakingly 
stolen by the four ladies, and sold for 
charity. The thefts are organised by a 
Brigadier, C.B., C.M.G., etc., retired. It is 
done for the sake of excitement and personal 
satisfaction and is reminiscent of The White 
Sheep of the Family. In a partially filled 
house there was much laughter on the second 
night. 

Hazel Hughes made quite an original 
character of one of the thieves. Athene 
Seyler entered into the proceedings with 
chuckle and ogle and zest. Mary Merrall was 
rather more staid. Elspeth Duxbury 
skittishly completed the quartette. Joan Sims 
had rather too small a part as a housemaid 
who had known Holloway. Michael Shepley 
gave the directing Brigadier admired 
ebullience. Direction was by Allan Davis 
and the fussy living-room overlooking the 
Albert Memorial was by Oliver Messel. 

H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 


“Twelfth Night”’ 


HERE is much to praise in this pro- 
duction, which meets the play’s demands 
for romance and reality, melancholy and 


hilarity in right measure and due proportion. 
Michael Benthall has produced rather in the 
Garrick period in a romantic permanent set, 
by Desmond Heeley, in sepia tone, domin- 
ated by a ruined stone arch of the kind set 
up by landscape gardeners to provide a view. 

The right poetical note is struck at the 
outset by John Humphry, who makes a very 
proper Orsino. Viola’s first appearance is 
realistic—a ship-wrecked waif looking as 
if she had been sea-sick. Later, in male 
attire, a neat figure, Barbara Jefford showed 
Viola as pale still, serious, rather strained, 
an illegal immigrant in Illyria, conscious of 
her false position on strange ground. Olivia, 
played by Jill Dixon, was very young, vital, 
not the melancholy lady at all. 

The fashion now followed of making 
Olivia’s steward of obviously plebeian 
extraction is given another turn. Richard 
Wordsworth makes Malvolio start his 
speeches with spurious refinement and end 
them with recognisable cockney. He acts 
the “geck and gull” with generous art—the 
cross-gartered scene had new business which 
made it surpass the letter scene (itself very 
good) as a laughter raiser. 

In Paul Daneman’s Sir Toby, a gentle- 
manly breeding is indicated beneath a seedy 
exterior and a rich and true vein of comedy 
is manifest. Aguecheek also is of good stock, 
albeit a fool. John Neville is very convincing 
and seems to make a fresh character out of 
this familiar butt. As Feste, Derek Godfrey 
was in good voice and elaborately got up as 






















Paul Scofield in 
‘* Expresso Bongo ”’ 


Paul Scofield, as he appears in his first 
musical play, which opened at the 
Saville on 23rd April, too late for 
review in this issue. “Expresso Bongo,” 
a Wolf Mankowitz—Julian More play, 
is presented by Oscar Lewenstein and 
Neil Crawford and directed by William 
Chappell. The music and lyrics are 
by David Heneker, Monty Norman and 
Julian More. The cast of the musical 
also includes Hy Hazel, James Kenney, 
Millicent Martin and Meier Tzelniker. 

“A Touch of the Sun,”’ the success- 
ful play by N. C. Hunter, has now 
moved from the Saville to the Princes 
Theatre, where Michael Gwynn is to 
be seen in the réle created by Michael 
Redgrave. (Picture by Julie Hamilton) 























“My Fair Lady” 


Stars of the long - awaited 

record - breaking musical 

which opened at Drury Lane 
on 30th April 


@ As we go to press London is eagerly awaiting the 

opening performance on 30th April at Drury Lane 
of ** My Fair Lady.” Pictured above are the three stars 
of this record-breaking musical. Top left: Julie Andrews 
as Eliza Doolittle; above right: Rex Harrison as Pro‘essor 
Higgins and, /eft; Stanley Holloway as Alfred Doolittle. 
Adapted from Bernard Shaw's ‘ Pygmalion,” the book 
and lyrics are by Alan Jav Lerner and music by Frederick 
Loewe. Production is staged by Moss Hart with choreo- 
graphy and musical numbers by Hanya Holm. Oliver 
Smith has designed the settings and the costumes are by 
Cecil Beaton. Also in the cast are Zena Dare and Robert 
Coote. We hope to include a full pictorial feature in our 

next issue. 


**My Fair Lady” opened at the Mark Hellinger theatre, 
New York, on 15th March 1956, with the four principals 
now appearing in London. Hailed as “ the musical of the 
century,” it quickly became the most heavily booked show 
in New York, (Portraits by Friedman-Abeles) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 

an 18th century clown, love-sick and inclined 
to melancholy. Maria was the youngest and 
rowdiest of the hilarity troupe. She was pre- 
sented as a pert domestic servant; for Olivia 
to call her “my gentlewoman” seemed vulgar 
affectation. On the lines laid down presum- 
ably, Judi Dench gave a lively performance. 
The clowning was always appropriate to 
character and situation. There is much new 
business in this production but it is nearly 
all very commendable. The twins are excel- 


lently matched. H.G.M. 
CRITERION 
**Not in the Book’’ 

HOSE who would enjoy a dramatic 


situation treated with light finesse, who 
would chuckle contentedly at humorous 
characters and witty lines, whilst appreciat- 
ing acting that is an artistic extension of 
ordinary behaviour, should arrange at once 
to see Arthur Watkyn’s new play, which is 
well and economically written and is acted 
with something very near perfection. 

The comedy treats of the dangerous game 
of blackmail, its checks and counter-checks, 
in the spirit of light comedy. The casting 
is most happily apt. Wilfrid Hyde White 
idealises the Civil Servant on a plane of pure, 


quiet humour. His mastery of sly fun gives 
continuous delight. Avice Landon plays the 
affectionate wife and devoted mother so as 
to provide humour without any sacrifice of 
credibility or sincerity. Charles Heslop 
makes two inconsequent and partly 
incoherent incursions into the action. The 
audience bubble with laughter during his 
visits and are sorry to see him go. Philip 
Guard plays a seriously enthusiastic young 
author of a murder story who is embarrassed 
to find his plot translated into action in his 
own immediate neighbourhood. Sydney 
Tafler appears as an exuberant Latin visitor 
who blackmails the Civil Servant. 

The excellent cast is completed by Martin 
Wyldeck (Police Inspector); Michael Night- 
ingale (doctor called to corpse) and Peter 
French (agreeably raffish son of troubled 
Civil Servant). The piece is directed at the 
proper pace by Nigel Patrick and there is 
quite a nice set by Hutchinson Scott. 

H.G.M. 
ROYAL COURT 


‘*A Resounding Tinkle’”’ and 
‘*The Hole’’ 


F. SIMPSON is likely to emerge as a 
name to conjure with in the near future 
and again The English Stage Company is to 


Below: David Hutcheson, who has scored an outstanding success as Edward in Lesley Storm’s comedy ‘ Roar 
Like a Dove,”’ which reaches its 250th performance at the Phoenix on Monday Sth May. ‘“ Roar Like a Dove ” 


has broken all records in the history of the Phoenix Theatre. 


(Picture by Anthony Buckley). Below right: 


Raymond Huntley and Ralph Michael in a scene from the new George Ross-Campbell Singer play ** Any Other 
Business," which has been excellently received at the Westminster Theatre, where it opened on 10th April. A 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


review appears later in this issue. 
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Moscow Art Theatre 


Tremendous interest has been aroused by the forth- 
coming visit of the Moscow Art Theatre, and their 
se.son Of plays opens at Sadler’s Wells Theatre with 


“The Cherry Orchard,” on 15th May. Our picture 
shows a scene from ‘The Three Sisters,” with 
Clementina Rostoviseva as Natasha and Nicolai 


Alexeev as Andrey, her husband. Further pictures and 
a review of the four plays presented will be included 
in our June issue. 


*‘A Resounding Tinkle’’ and 

**The Hole’’(Contd.) 
be congratulated on providing a theatre for 
a promising new dramatist. The first play in 
Mr. Simpson’s most intriguing double bill 
won a third prize in The Observer Play 
Competition, and was first seen “as a play 
without décor” at the Royal Court last 
December. Now condensed to one act, the 
piece inevitably reminds one of Ionesco, and 
is a devastating and extremely funny analysis 
of suburban inanity. Brilliantly acted by 
Wendy Craig and Nigel Davenport as a 
suburban couple who nonchalantly harbour 
an elephant in the garden, and by Sheila 
Ballantine as a surprising kind of uncle, the 
play is acted “dead pan,” with hilarious 
result. 

The Hole, the second play, goes deeper 
and the humour has a satiric edge. The new 
one-acter was commissioned as a companion 
for Tinkle and in unique fashion was 
virtually written during rehearsal. It is a 
kind of symphony on the theme of the “hole 
in the road,” demonstrating that human 
beings see the same facts of life from widely 
differing angles, Only a visionary can wait 
patiently in the sure hope that the window 
will be unveiled to let the sun through. Here 
one was reminded of an upside down 
Waiting for Godot, if indeed Simpson is 
not guying Beckett! That the Royal Court 
has discovered a master of dialogue is 
patent and we await this new author’s further 


JOHN 
SLATER 


star of ‘* The 
Birthday Party,”’ 
which follows 
the double bill 
in the Codron- 
David Hall 
Season at Ham- 
mersmith, on 
6th May. 





work for the theatre with great interest. We 
must add that he was brilliantly served by 
the company, which in addition to the above 


mentioned players also included Toke 
Townley, Robert Stephens, Philip Locke and 
Avril Elgar. William Gaskill’s clever 
direction also commanded our gratitude. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


‘*The Dock Brief’ and ‘‘What 
Shall We Tell Caroline?’’ 


OUBLE bills appear to be in vogue and 

when both plays are as entertaining as 
these by John Mortimer they make excellent 
entertainment while providing the added 
interest of seeing the same players in 
different réles during one evening. 

The Dock Brief, originally written as a 
radio play and since seen on television, is 
already well-known and Michael Hordern 
repeated his amusing portrayal of Morgen- 
hall, the unsuccessful barrister who makes 
such a hash of his first brief that his client, 
a mild-mannered murderer who killed his 
wife because she was so infuriatingly cheer- 
ful, gets off on a “no trial”! Maurice 
Denham played the criminal Fowle with a 
delightful gentleness, and his willingness to 
help his barrister to find a suitable defence 
was touchingly funny. 


(Continued overleaf) 





Left: Sheila Kennedy 
who has taken over the 
réle of Fiona in “Salad 
Days,” smash hit 
musical at the Vaude- 
ville, now past its 


1,500th performance. 





Right: Rosamund 
Lesley who has taken 
over the part of the 
bride in the successful 
comedy “The Bride and 
the Bachelor” at the 
Duchess. 


New Plays Reviewed (Conid.) 

The longer of the plays, What Shall we 
Tell Caroline, is the author's first piece 
actually written for the theatre and, in spite 
of its many hilarious moments, is in a more 
serious vein. It is set in the living room of 
Lily and Arthur Loudon at Highland Close 
School, Cold Sands, and shows a marriage 





that would long ago have gone on the rocks 
but for the arrival of an assistant master, 
Tony Peters, a gay Lothario. The play’s 
humour and pathos lies in the revelation of 
what really lies behind the facade of each 
member of this strange trio: the husband 
who loves his wife but cannot express it 
except by shouting at her; the wife who 
longs to be treated as a woman and not as a 
“good chap,” and the supposed lover who, 
when really faced with passion, runs like a 
frightened hare. The adults are watched in 
silence by Caroline, the Loudons’ daughter, 
who has refused to speak for years and who 
by the end of the play, ignoring advice, 
leaves to make her own life and her own 
mistakes, 

Brenda Bruce as Lily, nicknamed Bin, 
fully brought out the longings of the long- 
suffering wife. Maurice Denham was 
admirable as her bullying and jealous hus- 
band, while Michael Hordern as Tony made 
one wish that the opportunities of seeing 
him play in comedy were not so few. 

The plays were directed by Stuart Burge 
and the settings were by Disley Jones. L.M. 


(Continued on page 35) 





Now visit Italy . . . in Piccadilly Circus 


In the famous Criterion building, on the 
south side of Piccadilly Circus, with another 
entrance in Jermyn Street, stands Lo Spiedo 


—La Broche, known to generations of 
discriminating Londoners. Here, in the 
only Italian restaurant in Piccadilly Circus, 
the Manager, Remo Gualdi and the Chef, 
Camillo Zuin (Gold Medallist and Winner 


your enjoyment the finest food and wines. 
If there is any particular Italian dish of 
which you have pleasant memories, we shall 
be pleased to prepare it for you. 


There are comfortable cocktail bars and 


lounges. Lo Spiedo—La Broche is licensed 
until midnight; the Restaurant is closed on 


owe etme 





of a Challenge Cup in Hotel and Catering 


Sundays. For table reservations telephone 
Exhibition at Olympia, 1958) present for 


WHitehall 5339. 


Lo Spiedo - La Broche 


forte’s & company limited 
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An early scene from the play, which takes place in the living room of the 

Bennetts’ house at Wokenham, a small town outside London. The Bennetts’ 

receive a visit from a young neighbour, Timothy Gregg (Philip Guard, left) who 

brings with him the manuscript of a thriller he has written in the hope that Mr. 

Bennett (Wilfrid Hyde White) will pass it along for consideration to his publisher 

cousin. Timothy is on the eve of going by air to West Africa. Right. Michael 
(Peter French) the Bennetts’ son, and Mrs. Bennett (Avice Landon), 


Pictures by oo t 2 th B k°? 
Houston-Rogers 0 in e 00 


at the Criterion 


e RTHUR WATKYNS’ ingenious new thriller has settled down to a 

considerable success at the Criterion Theatre, where it had its first per- 
formance on 2nd April. Following the contemporary trend, the play is interlaced 
with considerable humour and the first-rate cast get every ounce of suspense 
from this story of a respected Civil Servant blackmailed to the brink of 
committing murder. Inspired by the plot of a young author’s thriller, the hero 
sets in motion his plan for getting rid of his persecutor, only to discover that in 
real life there is many a slip between the cup and the lip! 


The play is directed by Nigel Patrick, who is exceedingly skilful in maintaining 
the mounting tension in the second and third acts, and the action takes place in 
a very pleasing setting designed by Hutchinson Scott. 
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Above left: Mrs. Bennett is very flattered by an 


unknown visitor who calls asking for her husband 

and claiming that his father knew Mr. Bennett 

in South America many years ago (Sydney Tafler 

as Pedro Juarez). He says he will call again to 
see Mr. Bennett when he is at home. 


Above: Home from the city Mr. Andrew Bennett 
finds Inspector Malcolm (Martin Wyldeck) has 
called, ostensibly on a social visit. Actually, un- 
known to him, Andrew’s wife has been summoned 
for a motoring offence, and the Inspector very 
chivalrously makes no mention of this. 


Left: The mysterious visitor returns. He says he 
is the Chief of Police of a city in South America, 
with access, of course, to all past police records. 
It is not long before Andrew Bennett realises that 
Juarez is a blackmailer. He has uncovered details 
of an unsavoury incident in Bennett’s wild youth 
when a young woman of disrepute fell from a 
balcony to her death. He demands five thousand 
pounds. 
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Ps 


The grim téte a téte is interrupted by the arrival of the irrepressible Colonel Barstow (Charles 
Heslop), on a mission about the cricket club roller. The Colonel is very deaf and an exceed- 
ingly amusing scene ensues between him and the South American, particularly when they get 
onto the subject of cricket. Meantime, Juarez has told Mr. Bennett he will return on the 


following Sunday evening for the money. 


When young Tim- 
othy Gregg calls 
next day he learns, 
not surprisingly, 
that Mr. Bennett 
has not read his 
manuscript. He 
then proceeds to 
outline the plot of 
a “perfect mur- 
der,” and Mr. 
Bennett begins to 
sit up, all atten- 
tion! 





om! 


Sylvia Bennett has her own reasons for pretending that she has just washed her hair and Andrew 


has his own reasons later on for sending his reluctant wife and son to a concert while awaiting 
Juarez’s return visit. It would be unfair to divulge all that happens “ not according to the book,” 
on this fateful night. Above right: Next day Mrs. Bennett is more perturbed by the report of the 
court case, boldly mentioning her name, than by any possible repercussions of the fact that a man 
had died of a heart attack in 
her house the night before. She 
is still anxious to hide her 
escapade from her husband. 
Michael also is alarmed in 
case his father should hear of 
the spot of bother he has been 
in himself. Little do they know 
what is on Andrew Bennett’s 
mind at this moment! 








Left: Timothy Gregg, who has 
been prevented from leaving 
for West Africa because of fog, 
calls again about his manu- 
script. With mounting horror 
he listens to Mrs. Bennett’s 
account of her husband’s recent 
curious behaviour, particularly 
in demanding sugar for his 
coffee and later in hiding the 
sugar basin in the top drawer 
of his desk. Actually there had 
been much juggling on the 
fateful night with white sugar 
in the sugar basin and white 
weed killer in a jar (as our 
cover picture will show). 








po Se 


Next day routine enquiries begin into the death of Juarez, and Dr. Locke from next door 
(Michael Nightingale), a friend of the Bennetts, tells how he had been called in and had found 
Juarez dead on the floor, apparently having had a heart attack. He tells how the man had 
‘phoned him from an hotel near the station, saying he was ill and would be coming round 


to see the doctor at once. On the face of things he mistook the house and died before the 
doctor could get in from next door. 


Right: Complications 
arise when the Colonel - 
puts in an appearance 
and talks about his meet- 
ing with Juarez in the 
Bennetts’ living room, 
and also when it tran- 
spires that the ’phone at 
the hotel was out of 
order on the night in 
question. Meantime, 
Timothy Gregg is watch- 
ing the proceedings in a 
kind of repressed panic 
which does not escape 
the eagle eye of the In- 
spector. There is a twist 
at the end of this com- 
plicated situation which 
must not be given away! 
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Above left: Exterior of the Royal House, 


Covent Garden and, right, 





a characteristic portrait of Dame 


Ninette de Valois, who has played such an outstanding part in the recent history of the Opera House. It was 
in 1946 that this famous London theatre became the headquarters of the Sadler's Wells Ballet Company (now 


the Royal Ballet). 


(Portrait of Miss de Valois by Mike Davis) 


Many Happy Returns in Bow Street 


VERY opera- and ballet-goer in London 

will join in wishing many happy returns 
to the Royal Opera MHouse, Covent 
Garden, which celebrates its centenary on 
15th May, though the official celebration 
—a gala performance in the presence of the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh—will not 
actually take place until 10th June. 

Theatres in general are not so long-lived 
as churches or palaces, and among them a 
hundred years is a very respectable age. 
What is more this solid, majestic pile, built 
on the ashes of two earlier theatres, has 
spanned the most revolutionary century in 
history, into which has been packed more 
progress and the reverse, knowledge and 
madness than in the previous millennium. 
Perhaps for this very reason we cling to 
Covent Garden as an abiding symbol of the 
unchanging joy of music. 

It is easy to pay facile birthday compli- 
ments to the Opera House and then to for- 
get it again until some favourite work 


returns to the repertory, but the present 
occasion demands from the public rather 
The recent Sadler’s Wells 


more than that. 





by PENELOPE TURING 


crisis—postponed but not yet really resolved 
—has shown us on what a slender thread 
we hold our operatic life in London. If we 
care enough for the arts of opera and ballet 
to want to keep them alive and growing, 
then every member of this particular public 
has got to give personal and regular support, 
both at the box office and by voicing a 
public demand for Government subsidies on 
a level with those in other countries. Other- 
wise Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells as 
we know them may become another memory 
of a departed golden age. 

A hundred years ago our great- 
grandfathers were seeing this building for 
the first time at a gala performance of 
Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots which went on 
so long that the last act had to be cancelled; 
linkmen, forerunners of our friends Sergeant 
Martin and his colleague, were showing the 
fashionable world to its carriages; the Royal 
Italian Opera had a new and handsome 
home. 

How many celebrities have appeared on 
its boards since then: Adelina Patti, Albani, 
Melba, the de Reszke Brothers, Caruso, 














Scotti, Destinn, Chaliapine, Pavlova, Nijin- 
sky, Lotte Lehmann, Melchior, Frida Leider, 
Gigli, and Flagstad; practically every great 
name in a great century of opera and ballet 
has enriched—and been enriched by—the 
tradition of Covent Garden. 

No less memorable are the twelve years 
since the Opera House reopened its doors 
after the last war, for they have seen the 
establishment of British ballet and opera in 
its own right. Succeeding generations may 
well be grateful to Dame Ninette de Valois 
and the Royal Ballet which has won for this 
country a world-wide reputation, and in a less 
publicised way the Opera Company goes 
from strength to strength. Our London 
performances of Wagner’s Ring can hold 
their own with any in the world; so can the 
Otello of recent years, and Berlioz’s epic 
Trojans. We have had some outstanding 
productions of lesser-known works like 
Janacek’s Jenufa, and there is a sound basis 
of the regular repertory operas. No one 
could say that results are always perfect, 
but nonetheless the record of the last dozen 
years is one of which Covent Garden can 
be proud. 

Each of us have our own special memor- 
ies of this very personal opera house. I 
remember being taken as a child to see the 
Ballets Russes for the first time. We sat in 
the amphitheatre, and mixed with the 
glamour of Lac des Cygnes and Cog d'Or. 
I can still see myself climbing dizzily be- 
tween the rows of seats, pointing down at 
the guard bars below each flight of gangway 
steps and saying “ Would those wires save 
you?” 





1 remember the nights of my first Ring; 
stumbling out into London drunk with a 
wonder that changed the world. . . I 
remember losing a small parcel containing 
a newly bought sponge on one of my 
periodic visits to the press office, and what 
seemed to be half the Opera House standing 
on its head in wastepaper baskets in the 
search... I remember—hearing Callas sing 
her first London Norma, and Flagstad her 
last Briinnhilde; meeting people from every 
corner of the world; taking a country girl 
to her first grand opera; great performances 
—and unintended laughs. Most of us, I 
think, would find London a poorer place 
without Covent Garden. 

It is not only audiences who have an 
affection for this famous old building. Con- 
ductors, singers, dancers from Britain and 
abroad share in it, and for them it means 
also the London public. For many of our 
finest singers from the Commonwealth like 
Sylvia Fisher and Jon Vickers it has been 
their gateway to international fame. 

The maintenance of a first-class perman- 
ent opera company comparable with the 
Royal Ballet is of vital importance to British 
opera, but so also are the visits of foreign 
artists, for without them the opera-goer 
who cannot travel on the Continent has no 
basis for comparison apart from radio and 
recordings. To maintain the best of Covent 
Garden’s past as well as present tradition 
we need more guest performances, and this 
in no way discredits the home team. 

It would, for instance, be interesting to 
see singers of international standing in a 


(Continued overleaf) 


Below left: Linkmen of the Royal Opera House (with Sergeant Martin on the right), and, right, the Grand Staircase 


which leads up to the famous Crush Bar. 





wider range of parts. As Theatre World 
readers know, I have a great admiration for 
Hans Hotter as a Wagnerian, but it is time 
London heard him in other operas, and | 
know that he feels this himself; actually an 
opportunity for this did arise with the new 


Many Happy 
Returns in Bow 
Street (Contd.) 


A view of the backstage 

canteen at Covent Garden 

which caters for the 
numerous personnel. 





“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars (not even in the Covent Garden Trust) 
but in ourselves...” The old, favourite and 
the world-famous interpretations are good 
box office, and until more money is forth- 


coming from somewhere we cannot expect 
a lot of expensive experiments. One day 
such things may be possible, but in the 
meantime we need our foreign guests more 
than they need us, for Covent Garden has 
always been, and must remain, international. 


Don Carlos, but other commitments pre- 
vented him from accepting it. Then it would 
be encouraging if our visiting Italian 
sopranos were invited to sing in something 
more orginal than the familiar // Trovatore, 
La Traviata, Rigoletto or Tosca. 








B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 





All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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A group of conspirators. L to R: Mary Merrall as Alice, Lady Miller; Michael Shepley as 
Brigadier Albert Rayne, C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O.; Athene Seyler as Dame Beatrice Appleby, 
D.B.E.; Hazel Hughes as Miss Nanette Parry and Elspeth Duxbury as Miss Elizabeth Hatfield. 
Below, an early moment in the play after Dame Beatrice’s maid Lily (Joan Sims) has presented 


her mistress with a fur wrap, which, however, proves to have been stolen. 


“Breath 
of Spring’’ 


at the Cambridge 


@ CCENES from the highly successful new 

comedy by Peter Coke which opened 
at the Cambridge on 26th March. It is set in 
the living room of Dame Beatrice Appleby’s 
flat near the Albert Memorial and tells how 
Dame Beatrice and her highly respectable 
guests embark on a life of crime after the 
manner of modern Robin Hoods. The acting 
is splendid, particularly from Athene Seyler 
and her fellow conspirators, notably Hazel 
Hughes and Elspeth Duxbury. The play is 
directed by Allan Davis, with décor by 

Oliver Messel. 
(Pictures by David Sim) 





The wrap stolen by Lily 
had been returned to its 
rightful owner following a 
brilliant piece of strategy 
organised by the Brigadier. 
Their success in getting 
away with it undiscovered 
prompts Lady Beatrice and 
her guests to form a kind 
of syndicate for stealing 
furs, selling them and 
giving the proceeds to 
charities. The excitement 
of planning the campaigns 
gets into their blood, and 
they are soon wedded to 
their life of crime. 


A major complication 
arises when the fur coat 
belonging to Miss Hatfield 
(who, incidentally, turns 
an honest penny mending 
old china) disappears when 
she is in a restaurant, She 
notifies the police only to 
discover later that the coat 
had been “picked up” by 
Miss Parry (by profession 
a teacher of elocution). 





An ugly moment for Lady 
Miller and Dame Beatrice. 
Detective Pape (Antony 
Baird) calls to make enquiries 
regarding the stolen fur coat. 
But the guilty ones, knowing 
nothing about the restaurant 
business, naturally assume 
that the police are on to their 
track. There follow some 
hilarious moments of divert- 
ing the law's attention while 
Lily hastily gets the stolen furs 
out of sight upstairs. 





Dame Beatrice stages a faint to distract the police, Detective Pape having been joined by 
Policeman Kemp (David Chivers, centre). It would be unfair to divulge how this complicated 
situation resolves itself, to the benefit of Dame Beatrice and her friends! 
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THENE SEYLER must feel very grati- 
fied when, with the rest of the company, 
she takes her curtain call every night at the 
Cambridge Theatre, where she is appearing 
in Peter Coke’s hilarious comedy, Breath of 


Spring. For Miss Seyler it is a physically 
exhausting evening, but there is nothing 
more rewarding than accepting the enthusias- 
tic applause of a crowded house of play- 
goers who go home feeling on top of the 
world, after laughing more or less con- 
tinuously for two-and-a-half hours. 

“I had not realised,” confessed Miss 
Seyler, “until I appeared in this play, that 
the Robin Hood story is the second most 
popular in the world. It is only eclipsed by 
Cinderella. In Breath of Spring the author 
has devised an ingenious variation of the 
Robin Hood theme, in a contemporary 
setting. Four elderly ladies and a retired 
army officer rob rich women of their furs 
in order to send parcels of pound notes 
anonymously to deserving causes. That is 
one of the reasons for the immediate success 
of this play. 

“The originality of the script appealed 
to me as soon as I read it; it does not pander 
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Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-On 


Athene Seyler as she 
appears as Dame Beatrice 
Appleby in “Breath of 
Spring.”’ 
(Picture by David Sim) 


to a love interest; and it is clean, healthy 
and wholesome. I think Peter Coke is a 
great find as a dramatist. He has written 
plays before, but this is his first resounding 
success, which ought to inspire him to write 
others. He has the rare gift of being able 
to keep an average of five characters on the 
stage, throughout the evening, without leav- 
ing any one of them with nothing to say. 
All too frequently, plays resolve themselves 
into a succession of duologues but not Mr. 
Coke’s!” 

Next year Athene Seyler will celebrate her 
fiftieth year on the stage. She was a suc- 
cess from the start, when she appeared in 
The Truants at the Kingsway and she has 
given us so much pleasure ever since that 
even the most devoted of her admirers are 
apt to take her for granted. When we pause 
for a moment and look back on those 
crowded years, we are surprised to discover 
just how versatile an actress she is. 

For years she played silly, fluttering 
women in one play after another. Her 
breezy personality, her infectious laughter 
and those small twinkling eyes helped many 
a mediocre comedy towards a prosperous 
run. Yet her claim to fame does not rest 
entirely upon her career on the light comedy 
stage. Let us not forget that she has played 
Emilia in Othello. Mme. Ranevska in The 
Cherry Orchard, the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet, Lady Fidget in The Country Wife, 
Mrs. Frail in Love for Love, Lady Bracknell 
in The Importance of Being Earnest, Maria 
in Twelfth Night and the First Weird Sister 
in Macbeth. She has played in every type 
of theatrical entertainment, except revue. 
She still hopes to do that before she retires. 

Naturally she has no intention of retiring 
yet, but in a _ recent interview which 
broached that subject she was quoted as 
saying that she looked forward to retire- 
ment, in a way, so that she could devote her 
time to social service. This comment pro- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Faith Brook as Agnes Potter and Lyndon Brook as Dan Hughes, Agnes’s brother-in- 

law, in a scene from the play. This was the first time that Miss Brook and her brother 

had appeared together in a play in London, and their splendid performances drew 
forth the highest praise from the critics. 


“The Kidders’’ 


* ~~ from the new play by the American playwright, Donald Ogden Stewart, who 
has been resident in this country for several years. “The Kidders” had its premiére 
at the Arts Theatre on 12th November, later being revived at the St. Martin’s on 18th 
March, and had an excellent press. The author’s aim is to uncover some of the insincerity 
of contemporary American life and the play was directed by Phil Brown with décor by 
Paul Mayo. Unhappily the play unexpectedly finished its run on 26th April. 
(Pictures by Michael Boys) 
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An early scene in the living room of Dan and 
Jennie Hughes's home on the outskirts of a 
Middle Western city. Agnes Potter, Jennie’s 
sister, is on a brief visit to her relations, and 
quickly senses that Dan Hughes is in a highly 
nervous state, and that all is not well with her 
sister's marriage. Right, Betty McDowall as 
Jennie. 


Below: A téte a téte between Jennie and Eddie 


Sanborn (Dermot Walsh), who outwardly con- 


tinues a close friendship with Dan—they both 
work at the same factory—while carrying on an 
affair with Dan’s wife. 


Dan with his friend Steve Bucknell (Gordon 
Tanner), school teacher and idealist. Dan is 
commenting bitterly on the fact that his father 
left all his money to build a church, a model of 
which he is holding in his hand. Dan also 
suspects that Steve has had an affair with his 
wife, whereas in actual fact Steve is in love with 
Agnes. 


Below: Dan, still apparently suffering from the 

effects of being a prisoner of war and the victim 

of recurring headaches, becomes suspicious of 

Eddie who has been, up till now, pulling wool 
over his eyes. 





Above: Agnes, _ sec- 
retary to the boss of the 
concern which employs 
her brother - in - law, 
turns down Steve’s 
marriage proposal, feel- 
ing she cannot face 
poverty after being the 
mistress of the afore- 
said big business man. 


There is a rumour that 

the plant in the town 

may be closed, and 

Eddie treacherously 

tries to curry favour 

with the boss’s secretary 
to keep his job. 


Right: The dramatic 
moment towards the 
end of the play when 
Dan has a brain storm 
after discovering that 
Eddie is his wife’s lover. 
In the end Agnes 
chooses the idealist, 
Steve, rather than marry 
her boss, Chase Allen 
(Richard Caldicot, 
right), and Dan _ him- 
self comes to terms with 
life. 











A view of the exterior of the New Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, formerly The Shakespeare, now the home of 
the New Shakespeare Theatre Club inaugurated some months ago under the management of Anne Deere 


Wiman, with Sam Wanamaker as Artistic Director. 


The tremendous success which has greeted Mr. Wanamaker’s 


bold venture is one of the most inspiring events of contemporary theatre history in this country. 
(Picture by Elsam, Mann and Cooper) 


The New Shakespeare, Liverpool 


HE moment you put your foot over the 

threshold of The New Shakespeare 
Theatre, success stares you in the face. And 
I do not mean simply the charming portrait 
of the wealthy Miss Anna Deere Wiman 
hanging in the foyer. Comfort, colour, 
luxury—smile a welcome and lure you into 
the theatre proper. 

Discreet showmanship is in every cubic 
foot of the building and the glamour is 
tasteful and varied. For instance, the audi- 
torium is Victorian architecture and décor at 
its best, while the art gallery a floor or so 
below is modern, austere, white walled; 
somewhat reminiscent of the setting for the 
permanent Picasso exhibition in the Musée 
d’Antibes, providing you do not expect to 
glimpse the glory of the Mediterranean. But 
it is one of the charms of this New Shakes- 
peare venture, that its bright and beautifully 
designed interiors cut one off completely 
from the view of Liverpool’s grey acres; once 
inside this theatre and art centre, you forget 
that the Mersey Tunnel is the city’s greatest 
pride and joy. The period restaurant in itself 
is a work of art, the food superb; the atmos- 
phere intimate. The waitress who handed me 
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coffee looked as if she had stepped out of a 
Cecil Beaton design for a Maugham play. 
As I walked through the building I was 
struck by the spotless cleanliness everywhere; 
a miracle this as I did not see the flick of a 
duster or the swirl of a cleaner’s petticoats 
as early as mid-morning. It must all be done 
by a Wanamaker wand during the night. 
Certainly I found Sam Wanamaker as house- 
proud as he is drama conscious. And if all 


ANNA DEERE 
WIMAN, who 
is well-known in 
London for a 
number of plays 
which have been 
presented under 
her manage- 
ment, 
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SAM WANAMAKER, the indefatigable’ thirty- 
eight-year-old Artistic Director of the New ——— 
was born in Chicago and first app d B 
in 1942. He came to England to act - and direct 
Clifford Odets’ ‘* Winter Journey,” with Michael Red- 
grave and Googie Withers, and was an immediate 
success, following the presentation of the play at the 
St. James’s Theatre. He was also seen in the West 
End in “The Big Knife,”’ “The Shrike,” “The Lovers” 
and **A Hatful of Rain,” as well as in “‘ The Rain- 
maker,’’ which he directed and in which he played 
the title réle at the St. Martin’s Theatre. 


(Portrait by Tom Blau) 





this beauty and efficiency were not enough 
to cushion one against the dramatic shocks 
provided by Views from a certain Bridge and 
the howls of sick humans above and below 
a hot tin roof (Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is a 
future production) there are two elegant 
cocktail bars, a television room and a tea 
lounge. 

In the theatre you can see good films on 
Sunday nights as well as the best of the new 
plays during the week. There is children’s 
theatre on Fridays and Saturdays (provided 
by Caryl Jenner and Esmé Church) and on 
Sunday afternoons there is jazz or concerts. 
And, as a further earnest of their desire to 
give the public what it wants, the Wiman- 
Wanamaker management arranged for a 
fashion show to coincide with Grand 
National Week. I cannot think of any other 
theatre venture that has so widely embraced 
other human activities and even conveni- 
ences, but I remember that the Gateway 
Theatre, Edinburgh, did run a créche at one 
time to enable mothers to find time for art. 
Although Mr. Wanamaker is not prepared 
to mind the baby, I note that full members 
can leave parcels all day, and who knows, 
this might yield an Ernest in a handbag. 

After that flippant note, I hasten to say 
in all seriousness that the New Shakespeare 
venture is the most heartening and exciting 














event to happen in the provincial theatre for 
many a decade—I would say since the estab- 
lishment of the Repertory theatre. The New 
Shakespeare is not a repertory company, but 
works as independently as a West End 
theatre, with a new company for each pro- 
duction. It is significant that Liverpool Rep. 
at The Playhouse is maintaining the success 
it has enjoyed for some time; this shows that 
the people of Liverpool are willing, nay, 
eager to extend their support of the theatre 
when one remembers that The New Shakes- 
peare has found over 21,000 members in 
four months to serve a capacity of 750 seats. 
(Continued overleaf) 


A scene from “ The Rainmaker” as 
presented at the New Shakespeare. In 
the picture, L to R: are Joseph 
Tomelty, Sam Wanamaker as_ the 
charming confidence trickster who 
claims that he can bring rain to the 
drought-stricken farm for one hundred 
dollars, and Barbara Kelly as the plain 
farmer’s daughter, who is brought to 
life under his spell. 


(Picture by Philip Jones Griffiths) 





The New Shakespeare, 
Liverpeol] (Conid.) 


Right: Tim Seely as Tom Lee in 
Robert Anderson’s play, “Tea and 
Sympathy,” at the New Shakespeare. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Seely 
played this réle in the West End pro- 
duction at the Comedy Theatre in the 
spring of last year. Below: A moment 
from “A Sprig of Rosemary,” the 
charming play for juniors which is part 
of the English Children’s Theatre pro- 
gramme on Saturday mornings at the 
New Shakespeare. Colour, gaiety and 
plenty of action to hold the attention 
of the young audience are the chief 
points in the production. 


(Pictures by Philip Jones Griffiths) 


What is it that draws these people? Vital 
new plays? Banned plays? Stars? Lavish 
spectacle? All these are part of the answer, 
but only part. Money of course, has paved 
the way, but were it merely a millionaire’s 
toy, subject to self-centred whims, the ven- 
ture could fail in a fortnight, for a theatre 
audience is jealous of its rights, and these 
include the reflection of its own whims—not 
those of the promoters. The variety and 
character of the offerings has something to 
do with it, and the fact that all of them are 
new and exciting experiences for the 
audience and it is quickly convinced that 
London has nothing better. This is not a 
theatre for a certain type or class of people. 
but for people of all kinds. Membership fees 
vary from 2/6 to two guineas and theatre 
and restaurant prices are moderate. 
Undoubtedly A View from the Bridge, the 
opening production, hot from its London 
success and notoriety, gave the venture a 
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flying start. Tea and Sympathy, in the same 
category of notoriety, also having a homo- 
sexual angle, was also a big draw. However, 
neither Finian’s Rainbow, nor The Rain- 
Maker can claim sexual disorders and these 
productions have also done capacity business, 
the latter enjoying an extended run. Finian’s 
Rainbow, Irish fairy story into American 
musical comedy—a big hit in America and a 
failure in London, was restored by the 
Wiman-Wanamaker production to smash-hit 
level. 

All the aids to success I have mentioned do 
not explain the secret of The New Shakes- 
peare success; they may add up to the right 
recipe, but there is still the art of the chef; 
the chef here is Sam Wanamaker. He has 
created a flavour, an atmosphere which all 
theatregoers find irresistible. Even rabid 
intellectuals can tolerate glamour if it is as 
fastidiously created as it is here; and the 
multitudes will overlook Deep Thoughts if 
they are as excitingly and as humanly pre- 
sented as Mr. Wanamaker allows. Hand- 
some, a fine actor, a brilliant producer, a 
sincere and lovable personality—this Sam 
Wanamaker from Chicago is not only an 
enchanter, he shows his devotion to the 
theatre ideal by playing small parts himself 
and allowing the theatre to play the biggest 
part. It is a love match between him and the 
audience and for this they have made him 
an impresario with star quality. 

Recent and future productions: Ustinov's 
Paris Not So Gay, with Elizabeth Sellars; 
Roger Casement by Alfred Noyes, directed 
by Cyril Cusack; Half in Earnest, a direct 
transfer of the new musical which opened 
Coventry's Belgrade Theatre, and the 
premiére of a first play by 26 years old 
novelist Beverly Cross, One More River. 
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Manager in 
the News 
by Eric Johns 


Right: Peter Saunders, most successful 

of theatre managers, who has been 

associated with the presentation of 

Agatha Christie’s thrillers since ‘* The 

Hollow ” in 1951. (Portrait by Robin 
Adler.) 


ETER SAUNDERS is the most successful 
manager in British theatre history. Last 
month at the Ambassadors, his production of 
The Mousetrap by Agatha Christie eclipsed 
the record of 2,238 performances previously 
held by Chu Chin Chow and thus became the 
longest running play of any kind in the 
history of the British stage. Still it runs on, 
with no sign of the end in view! 

It is five-and-a-half years since Richard 
Attenborough and Sheila Sim opened in The 
Mousetrap at the Ambassadors; since then 
the play has had three complete casts and 
five different leading ladies, which all points 
to the undisputed fact that Agatha Christie’s 
name is the one which so stubbornly pulls 
people to the box-office, year after year. 

Having presented six Christie plays—The 
Hollow, Witness for the Prosecution, Spider's 
Web, Towards Zero and Verdict are the 
others—Mr. Saunders has to be listened to 
with respect when he talks about the spell 
this crime dramatist casts over the million. 
Speaking of The Mousetrap, in particular, 
Mr. Saunders indicates that the play posses- 
ses all the features of a successful quiz 
programme. “It has comedy, drama and 
suspense and it keeps one guessing all along 
the line. Because it is never horrific, it can 
be regarded as a family play and because 
there are so many red herrings—the play is 
simply riddled with them—the real crime 
enthusiasts enjoy going more than once to 
admire the ingenuity with which Mrs. 
Christie throws suspicion first on one and 
then on another.” 

There is no happier manager than Mr. 
Saunders, who must have made a fortune out 
of Mrs. Christie’s long runs, yet he has a 
conscience about it all, because he honestly 
believes long runs are bad for the theatre. If 
he had his way, he would try and get all the 
members of the Society of West End Theatre 
Managers to agree to limit the run of a 





musical to eighteen months and a straight 
play to a year. 

This would prevent theatres being 
monopolised by the same play for three, four 
and five years at a time. Playwrights lose 
heart because theatres suitable for the pre- 
sentation of straight plays are tied up for 
years with long runs; so they turn to 
television where there is no question of being 
crowded off the stage or having to wait years 
for a free studio. 

Actors are scared of long runs, according 
to Mr. Saunders, so his Mousetrap contracts 
automatically terminate at the end of a 
year. He feels that most actors have had 
enough of a play after a year’s run; by that 
time they have a little money in the bank and 
an urge to remind other managers that they 
are still alive and ready to work for them. 
Actors tied up for years in a long run might 
just as well be dead, as far as their reputation 
and prestige are concerned. They are out 
of the news; they are never seen by the critics 
and other managements forget their very 
existence. In some ways a long-running play 
can be detrimental to an artist’s career, hence 
the desire of Mr. Saunders to limit the length 
of runs. 

Naturally he could not put his plan into 
practice without the collaboration of his 
fellow-managers or he would only withdraw 
a long-running play in its heyday to find a 
rival manager taking over the theatre to slip 

(Continued on page 34) 

























Opening of the 
Belgrade Theatre 


by 
WINIFRED BANNISTER 


HE Belgrade, Coventry, which is the 
first British theatre to be built by a 
municipality, was opened on 27th March, 
by The Duchess of Kent. A _ beautifully 
designed structure in which natural wood 
and glass are used to both practical and 
decorative effect, the theatre is a command- 
ing but not awe-inspiring sight; its facade 
of glass and simple white pillars are a 
friendly invitation to enter, revealing as they 
do the spacious and attractively furnished 
lounges. As a setting for perambulating play- 
goers, this view makes a stage setting in itself. 
These glass panels strike one as a clever 
theatrical device, for surely the standers- 
and-starers will eventually be unable to 
resist enticement. Once inside, they will find 
not only the most comfortable theatre and 
the most up-to-date stage in the country, 
but, at long last, the atmosphere in which 
the play can be most effectively anticipated 
and later, discussed. For these lounges are 
not a place in which to wait, but in which 
to linger with intent, and when you have 
exhausted the play you can look at the 
pictures in the art salon. Moreover, the 
theatre will shortly add a bookstall, so that 
literature shall not be left out of it. 

But there is nothing catchpenny about 
this new theatre; its beauty and efficiency 
are more than skin deep. It is the only 
theatre in these islands, perhaps anywhere 
in the world, that reflects in its design the 
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advance to date of stage techniques and the 
psychological climate in which these tech- 
niques have developed. It has been built 
for an audience that has both television and 
the cinema in its system; and, by the same 
token, for actors who will know better than 
to expect distance to lend enchantment. In 
other words, the theatre is of intimate size 
(911 seats). All seats are comfortable and 
have a clear view of the stage, which is large 
in relation to the seating area. Acoustics 
are excellent, draughts are non-existent and 
the pattern of lighting is a dream. The 
theatre is wired to take equipment necessary 
for television broadcasts and the stage is 
capable of extension for large scale produc- 
tions. Space forbids a complete list of the 
many innovations and inventions to meet 
modern needs of the theatre: suffice to say 
that the architect’s report reads like a 
brilliant strategy to defeat traditional dis- 
comforts and to extend the opportunities 
for playwrights, actors and technicians to 
benefit fully from the exploitation of 
modern crafts and science. 


Scenes from the Vivian Ellis musical 
“Half In Earnest,” which was the 
opening production of The Bel- 
grade Theatre, Coventry. Above: 
Pamela Jordan as Gwendolen 
looks critically at Cecily (Stephanie 
Voss). Left: “Teatime Quartet,” 
L to R: Bryan Johnson as Alger- 
non, Marie Lohr as Lady Bracknell, 
Brian Reece as Henry Worthing 
and Gwendolen. Top, page 
facing: Phyllada Sewell as Miss 
Prism and Henry Manning as Dr. 

Chasuble. 
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* The Prism and the Chasuble.”’ 


Although one would have preferred a 
vital modern play as the opening production 
of a theatre whose splendid physique seems 
eager for exploration of the modern scene, 
it was perhaps the next btest thing to 
christen the. Belgrade with a musical sired 
by a classic: with champagne instead of 
hock. Half in Earnest is the offering of 
Oscar Wilde’s comedy satire The Importance 
of Being Earnest, and a book of lyrics by 
Vivian Ellis. It is an unnecessary but far 
from neglible compromise, with the lyrics 
throwing wholeheartedly to the play. I 
suspect that this choice was dictated by the 
present need to find something acceptable 
to young and old without creating dissension 
at a christening. One sympathises with the 
dilemma, for there never was such a gap as 
there is today between the tastes in drama 
of the young and the old: The young tend 
to support the sex-sickness themes in 
Anouilh, Osborne, Williams and Miller, 
while their elders turn in revulsion from the 
morbidity and despair reflected in these 
themes, once the novelty of outspokenness 
has worn off. But there is no doubt that 
gaiety wins all hearts in the theatre, and 
Half in Earnest is undoubtedly gay. 


Had I never seen The Importance of Being 
Earnest, | am sure I would have had no 
misgivings about Half in Earnest; one could 
then accept the musical over-emphasis of 
the epigrams and the slower pace of the 
situations, because dramatic form matters 
less to a musical than to a play. But The 
Importance does happen to be one of the 
most stylish period comedies in the language; 
its flow of dialogue has a perfect rhythm 
which is destroyed by the intrusion of 
lyrics. Taken separately, Mr. Ellis’ handling 





‘of Wilde’s dialogue in musical form is 


delicate composition, and perfectly in the 
mood and climate of the play. 

The acting was excellent in most cases. I 
shall never see Lady Bracknell again in my 
mental vision without hearing Marie Lohr 
booming “ The cloakroom at Victoria—that 
grim phantasmagoria . . . ” and picturing a 
host of red-faced little Ernests rocking piti- 
fully in their handbags. Miss Léhr played 
the part as if it had never been played before 
and got away with it; her acting was 
magnificent. At her first entrance the play 
really began to take the audience seriously 
and were Miss Lohr to sweep all 18 lyrics 
into the intervals, the worst that would 
happen to Mr. Ellis is that not a soul would 
leave for further refreshment. Miss Lohr 
has a voice for her Lady Bracknell that 
reminds one of a September gale. No 
wonder the lyrics fell like leaves untimely 
dropped. 

Stephanie Voss as Cecily acts and sings 
enchantingly: how beautifully this actress 
moves. She and Bryan Johnson as Algy 
are perfectly partnered; Mr. Johnson sings 
and acts with verve. Brian Reece as Ernest, 
and Pamela Jordan as Gwendolen are a less 
successful pair. Neither of them can sing 
well enough. Mr. Reece has an elegant 
stance and a lugubriously comic expression; 
he presents too often the physiognomy of 
bewilderment; the audience did not seem 
to care; he was enormously popular. 

The Prism and the Chasuble were a 
delicious pair. Phyllada Sewell was like an 
elderly, leggy marguerite, leaning lightly but 
with firm intent on Dr. Chasuble’s artfully 
artless pronouncements. Henry Manning's 
portrayal of this part had a human gaiety 
which made him a likeable old humbug 
rather than a clerical figure of fun. 

Bryan Bailey’s production is _ skilful, 
especially at the joins, and the music was 
beautifully played by the four-piece orches- 
tra. Peter Rice’s settings for Acts II and III 
are charming, impeccably upper crust, and 
with that touch of the exotic a Wilde play 
must have, but Algy’s flat in Act I was 
illiterately Half Moon Street! it suggested 
an excess of fretwork and lower middle- 
class manifestations of bamboo somewhere 
in the flat and I don’t mean the servants’ 
quarters. The women’s costumes are lavish 
and lovely, their flower filled millinery an 
amazement for sputniks. The audience 
warmly received the production. So the 
christening is over and it is for Mr. Bryan 
Bailey to rear the child—on ratepayers’ 
money. Our prayers go with him. * 














Whispers from the Wings ont.) 


duced a letter from an admirer, which gave 
Miss Seyler more pleasure than any other 
compliment paid to her during the entire 
span of her half-century in the theatre. The 
writer said there was no need for Miss 
Seyler to retire: “You are doing social 
service now, by making so many people so 
happy at the theatre every evening!” 

When Miss Seyler accepted that first job 
at the Kingsway Theatre all that time ago, 
she had no special career mapped out for 
herself. “I just wanted to go through a 
stage door,” she explained, “and to earn 
enough money to keep myself alive. To be 
in the theatre was enough in itself and I 
was prepared to accept whatever came along. 
Nowadays young people are apt to try and 
work out their careers in advance and some- 
times they get very frustrated when things 
fail to go according to their preconceived 
plan.” 

Her appearances in Restoration comedy 
seem to have given her more pleasure than 
any other engagements. “TI like’ the 
artificiality of those plays,” she smiled. 
“They are like an elaborate verbal dance, 
and delightfully bawdy. I dislike vulgarity 
in the theatre, but I never minded speaking 
bawdy lines in Restoration comedy. After 
all, they are of a particular period when it 
was considered normal to speak and behave 
in that manner. So why should one be 
shocked by it?” 

Critics have often compared Athene Seyler 
and Marie Tempest, as there is a similarity 
between their appearance and their gift 
for light comedy. Miss Seyler is proud to 
have been counted a friend of Marie Tem- 
pest, whom she admired tremendously. 
Unfortunately Marie Tempest lived in an 
age of cast-iron type-casting. She played a 
certain type of part to perfection and in 
consequence managements and the public 
insisted upon her always appearing in what 
was virtually the same part, which she con- 
tinued to play for years, though the name of 
the character changed from play to play. 

Miss Seyler was lucky enough to start 
her career at a later date, when the tyranny 
of type-casting was losing its grip. In con- 
sequence she has been allowed to exercise 
her skill in making us cry as well as laugh. 
Needless to say, in this uncertain world of 
ours, we are always happier when she makes 
us laugh and she has never done this with 
more gusto than in Breath of Spring, as 
the fur-thief who deserves every item of 
loot she is lucky enough to acquire on her 
rounds. 
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Manager in the News (Conid.) 


in another long run, which would defeat his 
ends entirely. 


Having become something of a specialist 
in the presentation of crime plays, Mr. 
Saunders finds they are the easiest type of 
play to try-out in the provinces. Unlike a 
sophisticated comedy, which may be hated in 
Leeds, but acclaimed in London, the crime 
play seems to evoke the same sort of reaction 
everywhere. If it goes well in the provincial 
cities, it is sure to be successful in London. 


One might imagine the manager with a 
crime play on his hands lives in fear of the 
Press giving away the plot. Only on about 
two occasions has this happened to Mr. 
Saunders—and one of these concerned The 
Mousetrap, still running towards its sixth 
birthday. It would appear that readers hate 
to be let into the secret of a crime play and 
when a critic has given too much away, the 
editor of the paper in question has received 
letters of protest from readers who resented 
having their evening at the theatre spoilt in 
advance. The well-trained critic uses the 
word killer in his reviews rather than 
murderer, which immediately indicates that a 
man is responsible for the crime! Criticising 
crime plays is a subtle art of its own. 

Needless to say, writing them is also a 
craft of its own, and Mrs. Christie is without 
a rival in that particular sphere. Unlike 
many star dramatists, Mrs. Christie is never 
difficult at rehearsal. She is always ready to 
listen to the producer and to any members of 
the cast who have special problems arising 
out of the script. She finds it very difficult 
to cut lines, but comparatively easy to write 
extra material whenever necessary. The 
pattern of her plot is usually very intricate, 
which means that the cutting of a line in 
one scene could easily affect an incident in 
the next; on that account, she purposely 
under-writes her plays, but stands by at 
rehearsal, prepared to fill in with additional 
dialogue where necessary. 


Mr. Saunders is always happier to present 
a play with a star in the cast, because he 
looks upon a star as an insurance, but he 
admits it is easier to stage one with an all- 
round cast, as in the case of The Mousetrap. 
Even so, he has a star of the first magnitude 
in Agatha Christie...a star whose mag- 
netism is in the play itself, which means that 
she appears every night, with no fear of 
indisposition, and she can even appear at 
more than one theatre at the same time! 
Mr. Saunders knew what he was doing when 
he hitched his wagon to a star author. * 
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**Simple 
Spymen’”’ 


A moment from the second 
act of the successful new 
farce by John Chapman at 
the Whitehall Theatre. In 
the picture L to R: are 
Peter Allenby as Max: Leo 
Franklyn as George: 
Andrew Sachs as Mr. 
Grobchick; Joan Sanderson 
as Mrs. Byng and Brian 
Rix as Percy. Mr. Chap- 
man’s previous play was, of 
course, the long running 
“Dry Rot,” which was also 
at the Whitehall. 


(Picture by Kenny Parker) 








New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


WESTMINSTER 
*‘*‘Amy Other Business’’ 


HIS extremely well written play by 

George Ross and Campbell Singer was 
first presented by the Repertory Players one 
Sunday night and fully deserves its transfer 
to the Westminster. Let no one be put off 
by the fact that the action is set in the 
Board Room and Managing Director’s office 
of Henry Armstrong and Sons at their York- 
shire worsted mill, and that the plot deals 
with a take over bid by a rival firm, for the 
suspense is admirably maintained and one is 
kept guessing right up to the end as to the 
identity of the informer among the Directors. 


The play is directed by Anthony Sharp 
and the acting (in spite of a few odd accents) 
is excellent. Ralph Michael, Raymond 
Huntley, John Boxer, Oliver Johnston and 
Richard Vernon are all well-known players 
and give of their skilful best. A name to 
look out for in the future is John Barron, 
who is repeating the fine performance he 
gave when this play was first presented. 


There is an interesting and ingenious set 
by Victor Friendly. L.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
**The Man of Destiny’’ 


INCE the theory, once religiously held, 
that we need know nothing of an artist’s 
life to assess or revere his work, is now 
little thought of, it was a good idea to pre- 
face Shaw’s Man of Destiny with readings 
from his correspondence with Ellen Terry 
at the time when the play was new and the 
author was wildly wishing it upon Henry 
Irving. By his own account, Shaw based 
his young Napoleon on Richard Mansfield 
and afterwards glanced at the historical 
Buonaparte to check up. It is the less sur- 
prising, therefore, that Irving did not find 
the play suited to his own purpose. Shaw 
and Ellen Terry vastly enjoyed their flirta- 
tious correspondence, however, and The 
Man of Destiny was a working pretext. The 
Lady in the play was as near to Miss Terry 
herself as Shaw could get. 
The letter-reading had the advantage of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Above: L to R: Judi Dench as Maria, Richard 
Wordsworth as Malvolio, Derek Godfrey as Feste, 
Paul Daneman as Sir Toby Belch and John Neville 
as Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Below left: John 
Humphry as Orsino with Barbara Jefford as Viola, 
and, below right, Malvolio, cross-gartered, surprises 
his mistress, Olivia (Jill Dixon, extreme right). 


“Twelfth Night’’ 


at the 
Old Vic 





@ Scenes from the delightful new production of 

Shakespeare’s comedy, with which Michael 
Benthall, the director, has earned further laurels. The 
charming décor and costumes by Desmond Heeley 
have also received the highest praise. The company 
too are at their very best. A full review of this, the 
seventh production of the season, will be found 


earlier in this issue. “King Henry VIII,” the final 
play, will have its first performance on 13th May. 


Above: The amusing scene in which Sir 
Andrew and Viola find themselves com- 
mitted to a duel (left, James Culliford as 
Fabian). Below left, Viola is reunited 
with her twin brother Sebastian (Neville 
Jason). Below right: Olivia makes amends 
to her steward Malvolio after his shame- 
ful treatment at the hands of Sir Toby 
and his friends. 








New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
The Man of Destiny (Conid.) 


novelty. One would not wish for much of 
this. Richard Harris read Shaw’s outbursts 
with an agreeable Irish brogue. Jill Booty 
could not rely on any such facile aid to- 
wards serving up Miss Terry’s mock 
enthusiasms. 

The Man of Destiny is good light enter- 
tainment but it is possibly the stagiest thing 
Shaw ever wrote and one sees Irving’s point 
of view. Henry had his own brand of 
staginess and it was a great success; he 
would have been a fool to change. Robin 
Chapman was well made up and served 
well as a rather callow Buonaparte, full of 
vigour and ambition. The support was not 
so good. Glyn Edwards, partly justified by 
the bulls in the lines, made a rather Irish 
heavyweight Lieutenant and James Booth 
looked awkward and unhappy as the Inn- 
keeper. As the Strange Lady, Jill Booty 
was a lady, a gentlewoman whose Recamier 
attitudes and dressings-up did make a 
genteel charade. John Bury’s production 
was not nearly so good as his set, which 
for place, period and time of day seemed 
just right. H.G.M. 


Film of ‘‘South Pacific’’ 





Ray Walston, who also played the part of Luther 

Billis at Drury Lane, in a scene from the film version 

of “South Pacific’’ which opened at the Dominion 
Theatre on 21st April. 


Opening Piay at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
reviewed by Mawby Green, former Theatre 
World American Correspondent 


HE opportunity to see on stage for the 

first time England’s most highly regarded 
young actress, Dorothy Tutin, is an event 
to be looked forward to with pleasurable 
expectation. When her leading man is 
Richard Johnson, the rising young Shake- 
spearean star, also to be seen by us for 
the first time, and the play, Romeo and 
Juliet, so ideally suited to this team—at 
least on paper—this expectation becomes 
electrifying. How strange then on opening 
night at Stratford-upon-Avon’s Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre to watch the final curtain 
fall and feel somewhat aloof at the tragic 
fate of the lovers yet be impressed that Glen 
Byam Shaw has staged a solid, substantial 
interpretation of this classic. 

Romeo and Juliet a success without a 
pair of satisfactory lovers? It hardly seems 
possible, but so clearly defined is Mr. Shaw’s 
pattern for the inevitable tragedy that 
though some of the performers fail to fill 
out his design or fulfil their own conceptions 
of their réles, the audience, with a little 
imagination, can do the rest. There are, 
of course, performances that need no such 
help. Angela Baddeley’s Nurse, owing per- 
haps as much to Dickens as to Shakespeare, 
is still perfectly realised and fairly leaps 
from the stage in its vividness. Mark 
Dignam’s Capulet, corpulent and affable for 
the world to see but a choleric tyrant in his 
home, is all too humanly recognisable, as is 
Rachel Kempson as his coolly sophisticated 
wife, with a worry in her heart for daughter, 
Juliet, but trained to obey her lord and 
master. These three are the acting back- 
bone of the production, and perhaps the 
proof lies in the fact that Dorothy Tutin is 
at her most effective in the domestic scenes 
where they are involved. 

Looking like an expectant angel in 
Motley’s none too flattering costumes, Miss 
Tutin in action is nevertheless the well 
brought up British virgin just past adoles- 
cence, and so consistently that her feverish 
passion has a tendency to appear as much 
childish as it does child-like. Still, this 
approach to the part seems reasonably valid 
if the play is to be accepted as an unhappy 
romance, rather than the overwhelming 
tragedy it so seldom achieves in perform- 
ance. And it does allow Miss Tutin to be 
winsome, eager, breathlessly in love (as well 
as in verse); appealing, frightened, heart- 
broken in a modern sort of way. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Above, L to R: Toke Townley, Philip Locke, Nigel Daven- 
port, Robert Stephens, Avril Elgar and Sheila Ballantine 
in **The Hole” and, right: Nigel Davenport, Sheila 
Ballantine and Wendy Craig in *‘ A Resounding Tinkle.”’ 
These two brilliant one-act plays, presented by the English 
Stage Company at the Royal Court Theatre, are reviewed 
earlier in this issue. (Pictures by Roger Mayne). 


Below left: Michael Hordern and Maurice Denham in 
“The Dock Brief,” and, below right: Marianne Benet and 
Brenda Bruce in ‘“‘ What Shall We Tell Caroline? ”’, the 


double bill at the Lyric, Hammersmith, also reviewed this 
month. (Pictures by David Sim) 





















































HERE iis technical argument over 

whether Say, Darling is a _ musical 
comedy or a comedy with music. Programme 
at the ANTA Theatre, where the show was 
presented by Jule Styne and _ Lester 
Osterman, bills it as “a comedy about a 
musical”, At any rate, everyone is agreed 
that it is a comedy, and most concur in 
assent that it is a good one. 

To borrow a phrase from the main stem, 
Say, Darling is a saga of show biz, conceived 
in broadly humorous terms. Richard Bissell, 
who collaborated on the book of the hit 
musical, Pajama Game, adapted from one 
of his novels, has now written a comedy 
{adapted from another of his stories) about 
what happens when a young scrivener from 
the middle west receives his initiation into 
the calculated madness of big time profes- 
sional theatre. Mr. Bissell was assisted in 
authorship by his wife, Marian, and Abe 
Burrows, who also attended to the staging. 

Through the evening we were treated to 
conference scenes in the producer’s office, a 
casting tryout, tortuous glimpses of rehearsal 
troubles and _ out-of-town break-in, the 
inevitable gloomy decision that the show is 
a bust, and final regeneration of success 
when the inexperienced author takes things 
in his own hands and confounds the experts. 
A side issue is a conflict between the young 
man and his wife when she makes the dis- 
heartening discovery that she has lost her 
husband during the months prior to the New 
York opening, and perhaps forever. (The 
glamorous leading lady takes rather a fancy 
to him.) But that comes out all right in 
the end, too. Rehearsal and casting scenes 
provided background ffor singing and 





Echoes from 
Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


Left: David Wayne, Vivian Blaine and 
Johnny Desmond, the three stars of the 
mew comedy with music, ** Say, Darling.” 
(Picture by Friedman-Abeles.) On page 
facing, left, Robert Smith and Greer Garson 
in the smash hit comedy ** Auntie Mame ”’ 
(Picture by Sy Friedman) and extreme right, 
Jeanmaire and Roland Petit in the new 
ballet ** La Rose des Vents,” with choreo- 
graphy by Petit, which had its premiére in 
New York, (Photo: Burt Glinn) 


dancing numbers. Songs were by Betty 
Comden, Adolph Green and Jule Styne. 

Excellent performers headed the cast. 
Starred were David Wayne as the Daniel-in- 
the-lions-den writer; Vivian Blaine as the 
sparkling leading lady; and Johnny Desmond 
as an ego-swollen composer and singer of 
popular songs. 

Les Ballets de Paris made one of its 
periodic visits to New York with new 
Roland Petit works of choreography for the 
bill, which also included the popular 
Carmen. The beautiful and graceful Jean- 
maire was with him, of course, to dance the 
leads in Carmen and a new ballet, La Rose 
des Vents, which tells the story of a sailor 
who rescues a mermaid from servitude as a 
waitress in a waterfront cafe. 

A most striking presentation was La Dame 
dans la Lune, period fantasy which com- 
bined beauty, the grotesque and the nostalgic 
in stirring fashion. That standby, the can- 
can, was given a rendition demonstrating that 
there is plenty of life in the old girl yet. 
Except for one appearance of Petit, this new 
ballet was turned over to the supporting 
members of the troupe. They displayed 
technique and personality of high order. 

Petit’s approach to modern ballet is one 
that emphasises showmanship and _ pulchri- 
tude. He puts on an exciting show, as well 
as good dancing. Costumes and settings were 
handsomely executed, utilising lighting, 
colour and a design airiness that were a 
visual treat. 

Two charming ladies made appearances on 
Broadway in offerings reflecting their 
individual talents. One was Joyce Grenfell 
in a new programme of monologues and 
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songs. Miss Grenfell’s craftsmanship of 
detail, impressions and modulations repre- 
sents a unique skill. She attracted an 
enthusiastic quota of audiences for a limited 
engagement. 


The other gifted lady was Patachou, the 
Parisian songstress, who appeared in Arthur 
Lesser’s International Soirée. Company 
included Hiram Sherman, an American, who 
acted as a “homey” master of ceremonies; a 
Belgian pantomimist, Marcel Cornelis; 
Georges La Faye and Company, offering an 
intriguing novelty of marionette abstractions; 
and Caracolillo and Maria Rosa, Spanish 
dancers, Patachou took over for the last 
half of the programme with a variety of 
numbers in her eminently stylish manner. 


Still another novelty was Mort Sahl in 
The Next President, termed by its sponsors 
a “musical salmagundi’. Mr. Sahl, a youth- 
ful West Coast phenomenon, has a technique 
of strolling onto the stage attired in sweater 
and slacks, a newspaper under his arm, then 
talking informally about a wide range of 
topics, getting in satiric jibes at politicians, 
big business, present day social customs and 
economics, and other topics of the day. 
Much of his material is sharply whetted for 
laughs, but his point of view is restricted in 
its orbit of leftish liberalism. With accom- 
panying folk singers and a trio of avant- 
garde jazz instrumentalists, the whole thing 
was remindful of those little shirt-sleeve 
revues of “social significance” which sprang 
up profusely in the mid-1930s. 


Greer Garson is now playing the cele- 
brated title réle in Auntie Mame, and this 
reviewer went around to see how she was 
coming along. The report is commendatory. 





Since this is a réle of artificial comedy, no 
two actresses will play it alike. Miss Greer’s 
Auntie is not that of the originator, Rosalind 
Russell, but it possesses fine qualities of its 
own. She performs attractively, comically, 
and without letdown. The play seemed just 
as nonsensically delightful as it did when 
first observed in October of 1956. 


The Stratford Festival Company of 
Canada put on two productions at the off- 
Broadway Phoenix Theatre. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and The Broken Jug. 
Latter is a farce adapted by Donald Harron 
for the Canadian company from an old work 
by Heinrich von Kleist. It was given a 
Canadian setting during the war of 1812, 
which was distinguished by considerable 
backwoods chicanery on both sides of the 
border. The players attacked the bucolic 
humours with zest, managing to extract a 
number of amusing moments, but the 
comedy, as adapted, is not a first-class 
sampling of its kind. 


Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, with some 
rewriting by the author, was revived at the 
Martinique Theatre, a small new arena play- 
house. With an excellent cast and the 
intimacy of the arena stage, the play 
achieved a warmth and human interest lack- 
ing in the Broadway production some years 
ago. 

A cut-down version of Bernard Shaw’s 
nine-hour Back to Methuselah, edited by 
Arnold Moss, appeared briefly on Broadway. 
Tyrone Power, Faye Emerson and Arthur 
Treacher were starred, with Mr. Moss doing 
interlocutory bits in the character of Shaw. 
It emerged as a ponderous exposition, lack- 
ing in wit and satiric characterisation, * 








NDER the high patronage of the Presi- 

dent of the Republic, the second season 
of the Theatre of the Nations opened on 
25th March last before a brilliant gathering 
of notables of the diplomatic, social and 
artistic world. The honour of launching 
the season this year fell to the National 
Theatre of Greece, directed by Emile Hour- 
mouzios, with the great tragedienne Katina 
Paxinou as Medea in a swiftly moving pro- 
duction by her husband Alexis Minotis, of 
Euripides’ tragedy. Madame Paxinou is the 
fifth Medea to visit the Théatre Sarah- 
Bernhardt in five years of festivals organised 
by Monsieur A. M. Julien, recently awarded 
the C.B.E. 

In Oedipus Rex, which followed Medea, 
the two Athenian stars repeated their 
triumph of 1955, but /phigenia in Aulis and 
The Parliament of Women were new to 
Paris. Anna Synodinou was most effective 


Right: Anna Synodinou as 

Iphigenia in * Iphigenia in Aulis ” 

by Euripides, also presented by the 
National Theatre of Greece. 


Splendid Opening 
of the Theatre of 
the Nations 
by Ossia Trilling 


Left: Katina Paxinov, leading 
actress of the Greek National 
Theatre of Athens, in the title réle 
of *“* Medea,”’ by Euripides, directed 
by her husband, Alexis Minotis. 


as a tearful Iphigenia, though the stylised 
treatment of the chorus, swaying and tread- 
ing rhythmically, was less impressive than 
in the first two plays. The Aristophanes 
comedy, bawdier by far than Lysistrata, 
made its points by being handled as though 
adapted by Offenbach and his librettists, the 
usurping Athenian women prancing with 
their sunshades like so many well-drilled 
members of a modern revue chorus and 
singing far more professionally than most 
revue choruses ever did. Although much of 
the bawdry had been cut, either to appease 
modern Athenian taste or because the pro- 
ducer, Alexis Salomos, had acquired a 
degree of bashfulness during his year at 
R.A.D.A., there was still enough to titillate 
the senses, even of those to whom the whole 
entertainment was all modern Greek, which 
in fact it was. 

One indifferent production from Spain 
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Extreme right: A _ striking picture 
of Alexis Minotis as Oedipus in the 
production of Sophocles’ ‘“Oecdi- 
pus,”’ as presented by the National 
Theatre of Greece. 



























Right: A scene from ‘* Ekklesiazusae”’ or ‘ The 
Parliment of Women” by Aristophanes, another 
National Theatre of Greece production during their 
second season at the Theatre of the Nations. The 
play was presented on Ist April in a production by 
Georges Vakalo (who also designed the sets and 
costumes), Mounted on horseback is Mary Aroni 
as Prazagora with, on her left, Christophos Nezer as 
Blephyros. Below: Irene Lopez Heredia in the title 
réle of ** Celestina’ by Fernando de Rojas, produced 
by Louis Escobar for the Teatro de l’Eslava of Madrid. 
Below right: Rina Morelli—who, together with Paolo 
Stoppa, heads the Morelli-Stoppa Company from Rome 

as Annina, the Bolognese opera singer, in Luchino 
Visconti’s production of Goldoni’s ‘** The Impresario 

from Smyrna.”’ 


two years ago should have been warning 
enough of that country’s lagging theatre, 
when compared with the best that Europe 
can show. The production of La Celestina, 
by Luis Escobar, director of the Teatra de 
l'Eslava and reputedly Spain’s most advanc- 
ed producer, left a great deal to be desired, 
certainly as regards execution. An interest- 
ing setting, with sliding platforms and an 
inner stage that came forward and opened 
up like a book, was surmounted by a formal 
superstructure of scaffolding, the only point 
of which was, on the producer’s own 
admission, fortuitous. The designer had 
copied the actual scaffolding during the 
recent reconstruction of the stage simply 
“because it looked good.” It assorted ill 
with the realism of the old bawd’s home, 
as did the declamatory style of acting of 
the two lovers (performed by two players 





with no special talent) with the chuckling 
and leering of the demented crone. 


’ 


“Le tout Paris” turned out to see the 
Morelli-Stoppa company repeat, with The 
Impresario from Smyrna, directed by 
Luchino Visconti, the triumph they had 
earned two years earlier with La Locandiera. 


(Continued on page 46) 

















HE choice of title is deliberate, though 

possibly misleading. Having done a 
round trip of only some of the current pro- 
ductions of the spring season, with the 
minimum loss of time and expense (the 
advantage of being served an excellent meal 
aboard an Air France Viscount, thereby 
saving two hours or more doing the same 
thing on landing, is not to be sneezed at), 
I found that the most exciting theatrical 
experience is to be had at the Théatre en 
Rond. I say this, fully conscious of the 
cold water that some of my critical col- 
leagues have been pouring on productions 
in the round in London. 

In Paris, however, the Theatre in the 
Round commands the services of the best 
actors. Founded four years ago by Paquita 
Claude and André Villiers on the sight of a 
former nude-show nightclub in the heart of 
Paris’ naughtiest district, it has been the 
scene of some of France’s most inspired and 
inspiring acting. It seats 300 in a complete 
circle, unlike the Teatro Sant’ Erasmo in 
Milan, of which I wrote in these pages a 
year or two ago. The performance by the 
Belgian National Theatre of Priestley’s An 
Inspector Calls in 1954 is said to have given 
birth to the Théatre en Rond in Paris. It 
was described as a revelation, and French 
critics wrote learnedly of earlier experi- 
ments ty Lugné Poé in the Cirque d’Eté in 
1898, and Copeau and Tairov. The firm 


Theatrical Round in Paris 






by Ossia Trilling 


of Claude and Villiers launched its present 
successful career with The Importance of 
Being Earnest and the hit of the 1955 season 
was Marcel Achard’s Voulez-vous jouer 
avec mod?, a light satirical comedy which 
packed every house for over a_ year. 
Pirandello’s Man, Beast and Virtue in 1956 
and an adaptation of Steinbeck’s Burning 
Bright, in 1957, an earthy drama of father- 
hood, which reminded me of Anna Christie 
both for its theme and the forcefulness of 
the writing and the acting, were well 
received. Over the fiasco of Salad Days a 
veil had better be drawn: even theatres in 
the round make mistakes in choice of 
repertoire, for French tastes at least. 

The current production of The Caine 
Mutiny, with a first-rate cast, has a penetra- 
ting realism that cannot be simulated on a 
picture-frame stage. One has the impres- 
sion of attending the court-martial itself and 
the breakdown of Lt. Cmdr. Queeg 
(brilliantly developed by Francois Darbon) 
was so painful to watch, on the night I was 
there, that one lady fainted and had to be 
carried out of court . . . I mean out of the 
auditorium. (It only occurred to me after 
the show that this effect might have been 
staged, though, again, it need not have 


been.) Jean Mercure gives a most convincing 
interpretation of the Jewish lawyer who has 
to choose between loyalty to the service and 
to objective 


facts, and ruins a_ naval 





















A moment from 
“Voulez - Vous 
Jouer Avec 
Moa”? by 
Marcel Achard, 
directed by 
André _ Villiers 
at the Théatre 
en Rond in 
Paris, with 
Jacques Duby 
and Colette 
Brosset, one of 
the theatre’s 
longest runs and 
big success of 
1955. 
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Left: 


Jean-Marie Amato (as Elie), Francoise Spira (as Sara) and Pierre Tabard (as David) in “* Procés 4 Jésu”’ 


adapted by Thierry Maulnier from the Italian of Diego Fabbri. The play is directed by Marcelle Tassencourt 

with décor by Jacques Marillier, at the Théftre Hébértot. Right: Evelyne Dandry as Catherine, Rat Vallone 

as Eddie, and Lila Kedrova as Beatrice in Marcel Aymé’s adaptation of Miller’s ** A View from the Bridge” 

(* Vu du Pont”) at the Théatre Antoine. The play is directed by Peter Brook, who is also responsible for the 
décor. (Photos by Barnand) 


captain's career in the process of vindicating 
justice. Monsieur Villiers has perfected the 
technique of producing in the round, of 
which he is Europe’s undisputed master. He 
should be invited to London before any 
more carping theatregoers complain of 
being distracted by the faces of those seated 
across the arena. I have never heard this 
complaint in a boxing-ring! 

Audience involvement of another kind can 
be witnessed at the Théatre Hébértot, where 
Thierry Maulnier’s adaptation of Diego 
Fabbri’s The Trial of Jesus has been skil- 
fully mounted by the former’s wife, Marcelle 
Tassencourt. This time the trial is sym- 


bolical, and the absence of a front curtain 
and an almost empty stage, suggested to me 
that far more conviction might have been 




































































gained in a circular production. A large 
cast, led by Jean-Marie Amato, as a Jew 
quite untypically preoccupied with the whys 
and wherefores of the crucifixion, and with 
excellent supporting performances by the 
beautiful Francoise Spira and Pierre Tabard, 
as his children, was also notable for 
apparently unrehearsed and _ unusually 
lengthy interruptions from all parts of the 
house. 

Peter Brook’s production of A View from 
the Bridge, his second in Paris since last 
year’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, also at the 
Antoine, closely resembles the London 
production, and mention need only te made 
of a surly and far more intelligent Eddie 
in the Italian film-star, Raf Vallone, a heart- 
throb in more senses than one, and sensitive 
performances all round, especially from 
Lila Kedrova, as Beatrice, and Marcel 
Bozzufi, as Marco. Marcel Aymé seems to 
have improved on Miller by making Eddie 
plunge into his own breast the knife Marco 
is holding and will not use. 

To conclude the round of Paris attractions 
there is the inimitable T.N.P. which offers a 
schoolboy’s nineteenth-century trilogy, to 
wit Alfred Jarry’s Ubu, in a single evening’s 
condensed version. If one removed the 
political satire Ubu would be the nearest 


thing I know to our Alice stories. The title- 
(Continued overleaf) 


Left: A scene from * Ubu” by Alfred Jarry, pro- 

duced by Jean Vilar with music by Maurice Jarre and 

décor by Jacques Lagrance, by the Théftre National 

Populaire, at the Palais de Chaillot. L to R: Georges 

Riquier (L’Avocat Général) Georges Wilson (Pére 
Ubu) and Rosy Varte (Mére Ubu). 

(Photo by Agnés Varda) 











Theatrical Reuad in Paris (Conid.) 


réle of the fat, gross, sensual and egotistic 
quasi-Frenchman who forces his way to the 
throne, like some Polichinelle, over the 
bodies and prejudices of his opponents, is 
splendidly taken by Georges Wilson, with 
Rosy Varte, a newcomer to the T.N.P., as 
his repulsive helpmeet. The popular songs 
and incidental music by Maurice Jarre and 
the fantastic scenic elements (which make 
do for décor on the vast stage of the Palais 
de Chaillot) by Jacques Lagrange are 
admirable in their own way. This is the 
kind of show we should have tried only at 
Christmas. Jean Vilar also produces 
Pirandello’s Henry IV, revived from last 
year’s Avignon festival, with himself in the 
title-réle. It is one of the best things he 
has done in his dual-réle of actor-producer; 
one is forever wondering whether the old 
man is sane or no. In September the T.N.P. 
go to the United States and Canada for the 
first time, when they will once again be 
joined by Gérard Phillipe in an Alfred 
Musset play. * 
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Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 
and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wats Or. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 


Splendid Opening of the Theatre of the 
Nations (Contd.) 

I would refer the reader to my account of 
this production at last year’s Goldoni 
Festival in Venice (September issue). On 
17th April London’s Festival Ballet began 
their European tour (which also takes in 
Israel) with their new ballet, hitherto seen 
only in Manchester last October, The Witch 
Boy, the theme of which was used for the 
play Dark of the Moon and is based on the 
ballad of Barbara Allen. Paris has already 
taken this company to heart and on this 
occasion London sent its principal ballet 
critics over by air. As I have done most of 
my theatregoing in Paris thanks to the 
services provided by Air France this was 
no new experience for me. But I'd like to 
suggest it is a useful practice to be adopted 
by organisers of other festivals everywhere. 
both for the critics’ sake and to help spread 
information about the international theatre 
scene. 

The Witch Boy was performed with a fine 
vigour and great skill and it displayed John 
Gilpin as a notable dance-actor, sharing the 
dramatic honours of the occasion with 
Anita Landa as Barbara Allen, and Anton 
Dolin as the Preacher. The work is a splen- 
did addition to the company’s repertory and 
is a skilled confection from a group of young 
British artists and, therefore, an exception- 
ally suitable offering as a representation of 
British ballet to-day. 

An extra fixture this year is the Opera de 
Camera de Buenos Aires who will give one 
performance of Hindemith’s Hin und 
Zuriick on 16th June. The International 
Theatre Institute which has its H.Q. in 
Paris, and sponsors Monsieur Julien’s 
festival, also announces the appointment in 
the place of André Josset, who has retired, 
as its Secretary General, of Jean Darcante. 
Monsieur Darcante, formerly President of 
the International Federation of Actors, is 
currently to be seen in the réle of the 
prosecuting attorney in Ouragan sur le Caine 
at the Théatre en Rond. 


THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No 8 


A “must” for discerning theatregoers 


Now available from booksellers or 
“Theatre World” Offices. Price 25s, 
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Theatre on Record 


ISS Me, Kate was produced at the 

London Coliseum in March 1951, before 
the long-playing record was in general use. 
A set of five 78 r.p.m. discs was issued by 
Columbia but these ten sides featured only 
nine songs, because both Bill Johnson and 
Patricia Morison elected to sing separate 
versions of “So in Love”. 


The recordings by the original New York 
cast were owned by the same company, and 
there seemed no point, at that time, in 
issuing these as well as the discs by the 
London cast. Now, however, nearly ten 
years after the beginning of the Broadway 
run of over a thousand performances, we 
have at last the whole seventeen songs by the 
Century Theatre cast, headed by Alfred 
Drake, Patricia Morison, Lisa Kirk and 
Harold Lang. They are issued by Philips, 
to whom the rights have passed, on a 12 in. 
L.P.—BBL7224. 


This is surely Cole Porter’s gayest and 
wittiest score, although the censorious may 
lift an eyebrow (if not both) at some of the 
lines in the lyrics. 


Toujours l'amour (E.P.—Columbia SEG 
7779) consists of a dozen songs from 
operettas composed by Paul Abraham. 
They are sung by Sari Barabas and “other 
stars of the German stage”. One would 
imagine that if these other singers are indeed 
stars they are entitled to have their names on 
the sleeve—but the sleeve is singularly 
uninformative. For example, no indication is 
given as to which operettas the songs come 
from, nor is there any information about 
Paul Abraham's career. To fill this latter 
gap, I have discovered that he was born in 
Hungary in 1893, and devoted himself to 
serious music until he was thirty-five, when 
he wrote his first musical comedy, Der 
Gatte des Frduleins. In this country he is 
known principally for Viktoria and her 
Hussar (Palace Theatre, 1931) and Ball at 
the Savoy (Drury Lane Theatre, 1933), The 
songs, many of which will be familiar to you 
from English versions, are light and tuneful, 
and agreeably sung. 


As there is little else of theatrical interest 
in the lists this month, I have an opportunity 
to write about a set of discs which has been 
in the catalogue for some time, but which is 
well worth bringing to your notice. It is a 
complete recording of Moliére’s Le Malade 
Imaginaire (2 12 in. L.P.s London Inter- 
national TW91076/7). It is played at a brisk 


by Roy Plomley 


pace, and with evident enjoyment, by an 
excellent cast of French artists, and there are 
outstanding performances by Romeo Carles 
as “Argan” and Marthe Mercadier as 
“Toinette”. 


It is a curious, but effective, idea on the 
part of the producer, Max de Rieux, that the 
closing Ceremony of the Patient should be 
presented in the setting of its fourth perfor- 
mance, the performance at which Moliére, 
who was playing “Argan”, collapsed on the 
stage and was taken home to die. We hear 
“Argan” falter, and the cries of consternation 
from the other performers as their beloved 
chief falls. One of the actors makes a 
breathless curtain speech to the audience, 
and then there is a quietly-played and 
moving death scene. 


As I listened to this scene, I was reminded 
of the startling theory of a Monsieur Anatole 
Loquin, who, in 1900, published a 400-page 
book, putting forward the proposition that 
Moliére did not, in fact, die at his home on 
that night of 17th February 1673, but was 
smuggled off to imprisonment on the orders 
of certain powerful enemies, and became the 
Man in the Iron Mask, dying in the Bastille 
thirty years later. If this extraordinary 
theory were true, what a vast collection of 
new comedies this industrious genius would 
have written during that thirty years of con- 
finement—and what treasure might lie in 
some dusty French archive! * 





*x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during Training (arranges 
for by Corona Agency). 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
All subjects including Classical and 
Modern Ballet, French Mime, Drama, 
Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to outstanding 

Applicants 
Communications The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 


All 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


ret FOR BOOKS * * 


Famed centre for Theatrical Books 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7) 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Rd. Station 
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Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
RosBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 





COW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 














LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEonI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 
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Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

= ane 7—11.30 p.m. 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed _ 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 











Eat for Life and Joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











SMALL INTIMATE! RELAXING! 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m, Fully Licensed 














For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 195 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 


Open 12.30—2.30 p.m. 6.15—11.15 p.m. 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


OOKS recently received include: 

Reflected Glory by Peter Noble 
(Jarrolds, 18s. net). A lively account of his 
life to date by that zestful young man of 
the theatre, journalist Peter Noble. No angry 
young man this, but one who thoroughly 
deserves the place he has won for himself 
by his energy and unfailing good temper. 
His autobiography is self-revealing and 
presents a lively and intimate picture of 
many theatrical personalties of the last two 
decades. Champagne and Chandeliers, the 
story of the Café de Paris by Charles Graves 
(Odhams, 21s. net). Well illustrated, like the 
foregoing book, this is the story of the 
fabulous supper restaurant, haunt of London 
Society and famous throughout the world 
which, looking back, seems now to have 
belonged to an era that finished for ever 
when the fateful bomb fell at 9.50 p.m. on 
Saturday 8th March 1941, 

Also to hand are: 

Margot Fonteyn, Elizabeth Frank’s bio- 
graphy of the famous dancer (Chatto and 
Windus, 21s. net); Focus on Fame, auto- 
biography of the late Anthony Beauchamp, 
photographer (Odhams, 25s, net); Opera as 


Continental Festivals 


LYONS 

There will be a daily air service by Air France from 
Paris to Lyons during the 2000th Anniversary Cele- 
brations, which include Berlioz’ The Trojans at the 
Roman Theatre from Ist to 16th June, Rameau’s 
Platée on 2nd and 4th-Sth July, Moliére’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme from 10th-12th July, Albert Husson’s 
Claude de Lyon, about the Emperor Claudius, 21st-23rd 
June, Cocteau’s La Belle et a Béte, 27th-29th June 
and Bellini's Norma between 16th-22nd July. 


BORDEAUX 

Six daily Air France flights from Paris will transport 
visitors to the 9th Bordeaux Festival, which opens 
with a new production of Don Carlos on 10th May 
and includes new productions by the T.N.P. of Le 
Carosse 
22nd to 24th May. 


BERGEN 

This year’s programme, from 30th May to 15th June, 
includes a musical concert-version of Peer Gynt, Lady 
Inger of Oecstratt, Oedipus Rex, The Happy Election 
by Nils Kiaer, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


BUCHAREST 
The International Puppet Festival, from 15th May to 
Ist June, includes The Hogarth Puppets from England. 


COPENHAGEN 
From 17th to 31st May. Programmes include the Royal 
Danish Ballet and Opera. 


VIENNA 

From May 3lst to June 22nd. Besides the Grillparzer 
cycle at the Burg, the State Opera will stage operas 
by Stravinsky, Berg, Egk, Hindemith, Orff and Martin. 
At the Akademie there will be a new play, Das 
Fraulein vom Kahlenberg by Hrastnik, while the 
Josefstadt will stage a new Anatol bv Schnitzler with 
music by Robert Stolz, and Eckardt’s Rendezvous in 
Moscow on their little stage. 


du Saint-Sacrement and Gide’s Oedipe from | 


Drama by Joseph Kerman (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 32s. 6d. net); Shakespeare and his 
Betters, a history and criticism of the author- 
ship question by R. C. Churchill (Max 
Reinhardt, 21s. net); The Theatre in Soviet 
Russia by Nickolai A. Gorchakov (Oxford 
University Press, 50s. net); Puppet Theatre 
Production and Manipulation by Miles Lee 
(Faber and Faber, 2\s. net); Threepenny 
Novel by Bertolt Brecht (Bernard Hanison, 
21s. net); Amateur Stage Make-Up by James 
Morris (Pitman, 7s. 6d. net). 


Also the following published plays: 


My Fair Lady (the musical based on 
Pygmalion) Reinhardt and Constable, 18s. 
net); Flowering Cherry by Robert Bolt 
(10s. 6d. net); and Roar Like a Dove by 
Lesley Storm (9s. 6d.) both from Heinemann; 
Dinner with the Family and Restless Heart 
by Anouilh, both Methuen, 10s. 6d. net; 
Three Modern Plays (Village Wooing, Shall 
We Join the Ladies? and The Browning 
Version), Methuen, 6s 6d., and Three Plays 
by Thornton Wilder (Our Town, The Skin 
of Our Teeth and The Matchmaker) Long- 
mans, 18s. net. 
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Peter Noble 


tells his story oi 


REFLECTED GLORY 


Peter Noble, the lively 

young man of show business, 
counts himself a lucky man 

for, as he says, ‘ I have somehow 
managed to do only the things 

I wanted to do as a chronicler, 
a critic, a performer, a writer 
and even as a part-time 
impresario!’ Here is his story, 
introducing also personalities of 
the stage, screen, radio and 
television: people with a human 
side as well as a ‘show’ side. 


Fully Illustrated 18s. 
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Repertory Roundabout 


OULD you agree with Mr. W. McQueen 
Pope, doyen of theatre writers, who 
has been reported as saying that TV is the 
theatre of tomorrow? Personally I would 
not. And neither would most _ people 
associated with repertory. As much as one 
respects “Popie’s” opinion he surely, in this, 
underestimates the strength of the theatre in 
its ability to meet new forms of entertain- 
ment and appears to have forgotten the 
growing number of people who like their 
theatre “live”. 

The intimacy of the TV screen may be 
suitable for certain types of drama, but there 
are many occasions when it does not succeed. 
The “fireside screen” can never capture the 
colour, romance and atmosphere of the 
theatre, or create that feeling of shared 
anticipation before the curtain rises. TV is 
complementary to the theatre and can do 
much to assist it. But replace it. Never! 

What repertory audiences are demanding is 
a higher standard and in many instances that 
demand is already being answered. This is 
where TV will have to look out. For I have 
found that productions by leading reper- 
tories are far superior to many TV 
presentations. 

» * 


* * 


Hector Ross, present director of the Royal, 
Portsmouth, is to be in charge of the 
direction of the Norwich Hippodrome when 
it re-opens as a repertory theatre this month. 
It will be known as the Norfolk Playhouse. 

om 7 * + 

The Michael Gover Players of Eastbourne 
have just produced the record-breaking 
thriller House By The Lake. The play, 
directed by Michael Gover, runs until 3rd 
May. A new play, Act of War, by Peter R. 
Newman, was recently presented, In the lead 
was Barry Sinclair, star of many musicals, 
including The Dancing Years and King’s 
Rhapsody. 

* * *~ * 

I like the “Would You Believe It” 
anecdotes on the back of the leaflets of forth- 
coming attractions issued by the Palace 
Theatre, Westcliff. These give all sorts of 
sidelights on theatrical history. One of them 
states: “In these days of rising prices it is 
hard to believe that our present theatre 
prices of admission are only slightly 
increased on the prices of admission charged 
in this theatre 33 years ago!” In January 
1925, Tom Walls and Leslie Henson Ltd. 
presented Tons of Money at the theatre. 
Prices were then: Boxes 23s., Orchestra 
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by Laurence Evans 


Stalls 4s. 3d., Pit Stalls 3s., Pit 1s. 
Grand circle 3s., 
Balcony 11d. 
This is excellent publicity against the 
argument that theatre seats cost too much. 
In comparison with most other things, 
theatre audiences of the present day get 


value for their money. 
~ * 


10d., 
Back circle 2s. 4d. and 


* * 


Promises of more than £4,000 have now 
been received by the Eastcote Repertory 
Society for its scheme to build a theatre to 
serve Ruislip, Northwood, Harrow and other 
nearby areas. The efforts behind “the 
making of a repertory” will be the subject 
of my next “Transition” article. I hope it 
will give encouragement to many who con- 
template similar ventures. The Eastcote 
Society’s meeting in March packed a large 
hall and the audience heard Margaret 
Rawlings and Lionel Gamlin. In the chair 
was Harold Reese, who, with his wife, was 
instrumental in launching the idea. 

* + * . 

Dagger’s Point, by Joseph O'’Conor, 
author of The Iron Harp, was presented for 
the first time on any stage at Birmingham 


Repertory Theatre on 22nd April for a 
three weeks’ run, It was directed by 
Bernard Hepton with setting by Paul 
Shelving. 


Joseph O’Conor has this to say about the 
play: “The theme is the necessity of love 
and the futility of hatred. The story, 
illustrating the theme, is placed in one of the 
most splendid and savage settings; Spain; 
at the time of the Armada when love and 
hate were both at their strongest.” 

The play deals with a vendetta murder 
involving two Spanish families and stresses 
the importance to the Spanish people of the 
Armada’s success or failure at a time when 
the Church’s power was supreme. 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 
A few Scholarships for men are 


available; applications should be made 
immediately 


Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 
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Born in 1916, Mr. O’Conor is well known 
as both actor and dramatist. 

* a * * 

Another new play, Justice In Heaven, by 
Sylvia Rayman was presented by the Queen’s 
Players at Hornchurch on 14th April. As a 
study in suspense the play provided excellent 
entertainment and was well acted by a cast 
which included Colin Jeavons, Ann Firbank, 
Genine Graham, Enid Hewitt, John H. 
Gordon and Gary Watson, The play tells 
of a young married couple who move into 
a modern villa in North London previously 
occupied by a murderer. There the 
murderer's spirit takes possession of the body 
of the young husband (Colin Jeavons in 
this difficult réle was always convincing). 
Miss Rayman’s theme thereafter poses the 
problem as to whether a convicted murderer 
prefers to hang rather than suffer life 
imprisonment on the grounds of insanity. 
André Van Gyseghem directed with skilful 
assurance, and there was an air of distinction 
about this suspense thriller, which was also 
aided by the setting by Ken Calder. 

* * * * 

Some of the people who sent messages of 
congratulation to the York Repertory Com- 
pany on reaching their 1,000th production 
included the Lord Mayor, Sir Donald Wolfit, 
Phyllis Calvert, Bernard Miles, Val Gielgud, 
drama director of the BBC, and Anthony 
John, producer for the company from 1935 


to 1940. Among those who acted at York 
in the past have been Michael Rennie, 
Phyllis Calvert, Peter Wyngarde, Anne 


Crawford, Roger Delgado, Hamilton Dyce. 
June Sylvaine and Kenneth Williams. 
a * * . * 

There is a possibility that the present 
season at the Civic Theatre, Chesterfield 
may be extended until the end of May, mak- 
ing it six weeks longer than last year’s 
season. If this is achieved some interesting 
productions are promised, including the first 
English presentation of the romantic comedy, 








THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 

















new play by 


A scene from ‘“ Justice in Heaven,”’ the 
Sylvia Ray tly pi ted a@ the Queen's 
Theatre, Hornchurch. L to R: Ann Firbank, Colin 
Jeavons and Genine Graham. 





The Long Division, by Hans Jaray and 
Edward O. Marsh which is already a success 
on the Continent. Then, on 26th May, it 
is hoped to present the new English comedy 
by Willis Hall and Lewis Jones called Poet 
and Pheasant. 

Richard Scott is director of productions 
at Chesterfield, with David Harris as the 
assistant producer and stage manager. 

+ * 7 * 

Is the Repertory Theatre in this country 
having a hard time? In a recent programme 
in Network Three’s “Theatre” series, on 
Tuesday 29th April, repertory’s function and 
the methods of overcoming its difficulties 
was discussed by three speakers: Sir Barry 
Jackson, who founded the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre and has directed it for 
45 years; George E. Geddes, of the Dundee 
Repertory Theatre and Chairman of the 
Council of Repertory Theatres; and Charles 
Landstone, of the Bristol Old Vic. Val 
Gielgud, Head of BBC Drama (Sound) was 
in the chair. 

Luchino Visconti, the producer of Verdi's 
opera Don Carlos—to be performed for the 
centenary of the present Royal Opera House, 
London, on 15th May—was also heard in 
the programme. He is not only the exponent 
of neo-realist Italian films and modern 
drama, but also of nineteenth century and 
Renaissance style in opera. * 
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Amateur Stage 


ONDON amateur dramatic companies 
will provide most of the fare at the 
Torquay Open-Air Theatre this year. The 
five-weeks season opens at Torre Abbey on 
15th July when The Court Players will pre- 
sent Summer Time for one week. The 
Questors (Ealing) and the Tavistock Reper- 
tory Company are paying return visits—the 
former for the third successive year—and 
the Southend Shakespeare Society are also 
appearing. Also invited is the Newcastle 
People’s Theatre. The Torquay Open-Air 
Theatre had a surplus of £32 on last year’s 
working, when five companies (three from 
London) gave twenty-eight performances to 
an audience totalling 6,434. 

Following their successful production of 
Summer and Smoke, The Questors plan to 
present Eurydice by Jean Anouilh for a 
full length run from 10th May. It has also 
been announced that The Questors are to 
revive their production of The Miser, when 
they take part in the Festival at Torquay 
during the week of 28th July. 

The Mountview Theatre Club are to pre- 
sent a double bill on 12th May for one week. 
The plays chosen are A Phoenix Too 
Frequent by Christopher Fry, and The 
Bespoke Overcoat by Wolf Mankowitz. This 
will be followed on 26th May by John 
Patrick’s The Teahouse of the August Moon. 

The Teddington Theatre Club are to pre- 
sent Ring Round the Moon at York House, 
Twickenham, on Ist, 2nd and 3rd May. 


LACKPOOL, Town and outskirts. FURNISHED 

HOUSES AND FLATS available for season May 
Oct. G. Belford, F.V.I., Agent, 11A Caunce Street, 
Blackpool. Tel. 21761/52986. 

OOKS WANTED. “ Shakespeare 

to Irving’ (2 vols.); *‘Clowns and Pantomimes”’; 
also *‘The Studio’’ for Winter 1927. Cheap to student. 
Howard. 14 St. Saviour’s Road, London, S.W.2. 

DINBURGH. Mrs. Renee Mitura, Milton House. 
470 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3. singles. 4 
doubles. F/B £4 4s. Od. El. heaters, bath, shower.— 
C.H.W. Nr. King’s Edinburgh, Lyceum, Usher Hall, 
Garage. 

OR SALE.—Over 200 ‘* Theatre Worlds ”’ 

from 1931. Many autographed. Box 579. 

ARMONICA AND BONES player, also plays 

harmonica with nose. Open for cabaret, club and 
masonics. Snozzle Tommy Townley, 52 Dame Street, 
Islington, N.1. 

EADING AMATEUR GROUP require sophisticated 

material for intimate revue to be staged in con- 
nection with Leeds Triennial Music Festival. Deadline 
Ist June. No pay but great opportunity for national 


from Betterton 


Dating 


recognition. World press coverage assured. Write: 
M..Quate, 44 St. Martins Avenue. Leeds 7. 
\ AGIC FROM THE EAST. Ikhiaq Bux, Indian 
4 Magician. Available for summer _ season. 
Variety, Cabaret, Children’s Parties. 61 St. Stephens 
Gardens, W.2. Pa:k 1781. 
SIRIS Repertory Co. Ltd., Shakespeare tours in 
schools. Vacancy for well-educated girl. Must 
enjoy hard work and travelling. Quick study. Tall. 


Letters to Nancy Hewins, The Long House, Willessey, 
Broadway, Works. 
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Macbeth will be given by the Southsea 
Shakespeare Actors at the South Parade Pier 
Theatre from 14th to 17th May. 

The Talisman Theatre Players (Kenil- 
worth) are to present on 5th May, The Mad 
Woman of Chaillot by Jean Giraudoux and 
on 2nd June a production of Arthur Miller’s 
A View from the Bridge. 

Recent production of The Tudor Players 


at the Cripplegate Theatre was Vernon 
Sylvaine’s comedy As Long as They're 
Happy. The play was directed by Ernest 


W. Farson and was the thirteenth production 
of this society, which is the dramatic section 
of Spicers’ Sports and Social Club. 


Opening Production at Stratford-upon 
Avon (contd.) 

Richard Johnson makes a stronger effort 
to suggest it is Latin blood surging in his 
veins, quite out of control when consumed 
with love, but rather incongruous when its 
object is the perfect English rosebud. He 
is also rather hopelessly defeated by, of all 
things, a wig—long, black, unkempt, which 
makes him look like the Gypsy Rogue in 
an old-fashioned operetta or an over-har- 
rassed Hamlet on a provincial tour. 

The prevailing atmosphere of the produc- 
tion, more British than Italian, is maintained 
in Motley’s choice of rich, sombre colours 
for costumes and settings, which do not 
allow for sunshine, blue skies nor diamond 
stars in inky nights, but are nevertheless 
lovely to behold and quite spectacular with 
their chandeliers and king-sized crosses. 


* T)ANTOMIME IS OUR’ BUSINESS.” Original 


scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road. Marton, 
Blackpool. 
SS geen ngage RUSSIAN DANCERS available for 
K concerts, cabarets, socials, variety. Contact: 
G. Orloff, 71 Birkbeck Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
YHEATRE LOVERS. “Play Pictorial’’ back 
numbers 1-412 for disposal. Excellent condition, 
very reasonable prices. Details on _ application. 
Box 578. 
“ MHEATRE WORLD” January 1950 to September 
1957, for sale. Offers to: Gower, 39 Heath 
Road, Salisbury, Wilts. 


or 


HEATRE WORLD” November 1942 to December 
1952 inclusive for sale. Offers: Ridge, 48 Mont- 
rose Avenue, Sidcup, Kent. FOO 3999. 
emo ee HAMPERS made to order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd., 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor, Pudsey). 
Tt . BUPLICATING, CIRCULARIS- 
ING. Scripts, Literary and personal typewriting. 
etc., speedily and efficiently executed. Mowbray, 121 
Cat Hill, East Barnet, Herts. Bar 7665. 
aa Genuine opportunity for beginners wish- 
ing to train for a career. Write enclosing S.A.E. 
to FREDDY WINROSE, Weekes Studios, 
Street, W.1. 
JANTED unfurnished studio with kitchen and bath- 
room by teacher of singing. Reasonable rent. 
Edith Welling, 14 Wedderburh Road, N.W.3. Ham 
3060. 
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Pier AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
ail. | PRODUCTION | CA 
; | MA 
— A wide choice of Three-Act ZINE 
er’s and One-Act Plays are avail- S&F Each issue brings the 
able to Amateur Dramatic — script of a current 
anh stage hit 
tae meohatiee. PLUS news of theatre 
Pie SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS throughout the 
i: SENT ON APPROVAL world—articles by and about 
lest leading theatre personalities. 
10n Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ion : £2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
Write for information to: £7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
va | | ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD We ENB ORDERS TO 
ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 Cannon House, Macklin St., 
ort Gerrard 3822/3 London W.C.2 
F a aaa mTet. 
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